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Be DON’T YOU THINK sometimes we make too much of 


the old stock?” That question was raised at an annual Stark 
family of New Hampshire reunion, as described in Robert 
Frost’s poem The Generations of Men. Family reunions—gala oc- 
casions for extolling one’s ancestors—continue to be popular and they 
are not limited to New England. However, being absorbed in the 
accomplishments of our grandparents does not necessarily imply that 
we must be disinterested in our grandchildren. Edmund Burke once 
said: “People will not look forward to posterity who never look back- 
ward to their ancestors.” During this year the Swedish element in 
America has celebrated a family reunion on a gigantic scale. Swedish 
‘ people from the Atlantic to the Pacific have observed the one hundredth 
anniversary of the first waves of immigration which brought Swedes 
by the hundreds of thousands to the fair land in the West. It was a 
gala event—rather, a whole series of gala events—and now that the 
Centennial celebration is over we are better able to evaluate the rich 
experiences which have been ours. I have not yet met anyone who says: 
“But don’t you think sometimes we make too much of the old stock?” 
The national committee of the Swedish Pioneer Centennial Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1946, with Carl Sandburg as honorary chairman. 
Officers of the executive board were elected as follows: president, the 
Rev. Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary; first vice president, the Rev. Dr. Algoth Ohl- 
son, president of North Park College; second vice president, Bertil 
Stolpe, director of public relations of the Des Moines Register and 
Triline; recording secretary, the Rev. C. George Ericsson, manager of 
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the Covenant Press, Chicago; corresponding secretary, the Rev. Dr. 
C. G. Carlfelt, professor of systematic theology at Augustana Theo- 
logical Seminary; treasurer, Mr. Nils F. Testor, president of the 
Testor Chemical Company, of Rockford, Illinois. 

The national committee issued a call to citizens in all communities 
where the Swedish element has played a significant role to arrange local 
observances. Through it all an answer was to be sought to the question 
“What is the contribution made by our forebears to American life?” 
In this manner, the announcement stated, “our own generation may be 
guided and inspired to devote itself more purposefully to America in 
this critical period of the world’s history.” 

Although the Swedish Pioneer Centennial was planned primarily for 
the Middle West, the idea soon spread from coast to coast, and the 
celebration became truly national. It was only natural that the annual 
convention of the Augustana Lutheran Church should constitute a 
central figure of the celebration, for that ecclesiastical body represents 
the largest organization of people with a Swedish heritage in the 
country. Also, it was in the year 1848 that the first fellowship was 
formed out of which the Augustana Lutheran Church has grown. 

Through the Swedish Pioneer Centennial Association an invitation 
was issued to His Majesty King Gustaf V of Sweden and to the 
Swedish government to send representatives to take part in the 
festivities. At the head of the delegation was His Royal Highness 
Prince Bertil, who brought the greetings of the King of Sweden and 
also of the Crown Prince. The Crown Prince first visited America in 
1926, and again in 1988 for the tercentenary of the New Sweden 
Colony on the Delaware. 

His Grace Erling Eidem, Archbishop of Uppsala and Primate of 
the Church of Sweden, was the leader of the group of churchmen whose 
visits throughout the countrv left indelible impressions. With him were 
the Right Reverend Arvid Runestam, Bishop of Karlstad; the Rev. 
Dr. Anders Nygren, professor of systematic theology at Lund Uni- 
versity and a leader in the ecumenical movement: the Rev. Dr. Hilding 
Pleijel, professor of church historv at Lund Universitv: the Rev. Dr. 
Gunnar Westin, professor of church history at Unvsala Universitv and 
a representative of the Free Church movements; the Rev. Fritz Holm- 
gren, pastor of Bromma Church in Stockholm; and the Rev. S. A. Sig- 
land, pastor of Ostra Eneby Church in Norrképing. Government and 
other representatives from Sweden included the Honorable Sven Dahl- 
man, of the Swedish Foreign Office; Dr. Nanna Svartz, professor of 
medicine at the Carolinian Institute; Mr. Bertil Kugelberg, head of the 
Swedish Employers’ Association; Mr. Einar Sjogren, head of ‘he 
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Swedish Farm Association; Mr. Nils Goude of the Swedish Federa- 
tion of Labor; Mr. Gunnar Hirdman, chief study: leader of the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association; Mr. Oskar Franzén, representing the 
Swedish temperance societies; Dr. Gunnar Granberg, director of the 
Swedish Institute and Mr. Per Sandberg, associated with the adult 
education movement. 

The tours arranged for these delegates gave them an opportunity 
to see, at least in bold outline, something of the accomplishments of 
the Swedish race in America,—in the church, in education, business, 
industry, agriculture, and the fine arts. Could they other than realize 
that a people who had created so much in the New World must have 
built on a strong heritage from the old country? Anna Olsdotter, the 
great-grandmother in Miss Leonette Neslund’s prize-winning essay 
Leather Hinges, in the Swedish-American Line’s Centennial Essay 
Contest, appears in many ways as a symbol of the great body of 
Swedish immigrants. “Born and reared in this land of valor and loyalty. 
... Anna carried with her throughout all the years a profound loyalty, 
a deep religious faith, a love of freedom, and a courage and pride that 
never deserted her.” The accomplishments of the Swedish race in 
America, the visitors found, are not limited to the spectacular; great- 
ness is not so much a matter of size as of a particular quality. In the 
vast picture of the Swedish element’s contributions to America the 
common work of the common man looms large. 


We thank Thee, God, for saints in times long past, 
For fathers brave who laid foundations strong; 
These pilgrims true, in living faith held fast, 

And blest the wilds with strains of sacred song. 
They built their homes, they turned the virgin sod, 
Fair temples raised to Thee, Thou Living God. 


It is estimated that 25,000 people crowded into the Chicago Stadium 
when the delegation was there for the official opening of the centennial 
observance. They heard Prince Bertil extend a greeting from the old 
homeland and from the King of Sweden, who in a few days was to 
celebrate his ninetieth birthday. He stated that Sweden, like this 
country, believed “in the ideals of democracy and freedom.” They 
heard President Truman state in his address that “the America to 
which these Swedish settlers came was a land that needed the hardy 
qualities they brought.” The fact that there is scarcely a family in 
Sweden which does not have relatives in this country, the President 
said, makes for “the kind of personal tie which strengthens friendly 
international relations.” 

The delegation continued with visits to the other principal mid- 
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A CENTENNIAL UNVEILING NEAR LOCKRIDGE, IOWA 
From left to right: Pastor Malvin H. Lundeen, President of the Iowa Conference; 
Mrs. L. L. Swenson of Ottumwa, Iowa, daughter of the late Magnus F. Hakansson, 
the first pastor at New Sweden; Rev. 8. A. Sigland; Dr. P. O. Bersell; Archbishop 
Erling Eidem; Bishop: Arvid Runestam, and Dr. Anders Nygren, president of 
Lutheran World Federation. 


western cities which have a heavy concentration of Swedish people. Our 
Swedish visitors journeyed to Rockford, Illinois; to Detroit and Es- 
canaba, Michigan; to Lincoln and Omaha, on the plains of Nebraska; 
back to Illinois for stop-overs at such historic places as Galesburg, 
Galva, Bishop Hill, Andover, and the Quad-Cities; to Iowa City and 
Des Moines, Iowa, participating in the Hawkeye Holidays in the 
capital; on to Minnesota to greet more than 10,000 Swedish Americans 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis. Numerous visits were also made to other 
communities off the track of the main itinerary. 

Meeting at Augustana College and Theological Seminary in Rock 
Island, Illinois, the Augustana Lutheran Church enjoyed a celebration 
which unquestionably ranks as the greatest in its history. The Centen- 
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THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL DIPLOMA 


nial Convention came as a climax to the Life and Growth Program 
which had been promoted by this body over a period of years. The Rev. 
Dr. Petrus Olof Bersell, dynamic president of the Augustana Luther- 
an Church, directed the sessions in a brilliant manner. 


An interesting feature of the celebration at Augustana was the 


-dramatic pageant Heroes of Faith, which attracted thousands of 


spectators. A cast of 700 took part. In a series of fifteen episodes the 
history of the Church was told, from a portrayal of the early fellowship 
in New Sweden, Iowa, to a panorama depicting the present far-flung 
program of a communion which now numbers nearly half a million 
souls. It was fitting, indeed, to hear at the close of the colorful presenta- 
tion the Hallelujah Chorus from Handel’s matchless oratorio “Mes- 
siah.”” 

Never have so many of the clergy of the Augustana Church been 
present at one time as at the Centennial Commemorative Service, the 
highlight of the program at Rock Island; never in the history of this 
Church has a more impressive service been held. Continuity with the 
distant past was made real through the presence of Mrs. Esther Hassel- 
quist Pease, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Tufve Nilsson Hasselquist, 
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elected president of the Augustana Synod when its official organization 
was effected in 1860. Representatives of Lutheran bodies throughout 
the world were in attendance. Archbishop Erling Eidem presented 
to Dr. Bersell a number of treasured gifts made possible through of- 
ferings received in the churches of Sweden. Dr. Bergendoff, in the 
main address of the occasion, reminded the audience that there may 
not have been many college-bred folk in the early settlements. “But,” 
he added, “a people brought up on the Bible and catechism and psalm- 
book possessed a culture far more significant than any testified to by a 
university degree.” Looking ahead he called upon the Church to 
examine prayerfully the qualities it hoped to propagate in the new 
century of work just beginning. Dr. Bergendoff spoke from the pulpit 
which once stood in the little church at Jefferson Prairie, Wisconsin, 
in which the Augustana Synod was organized. 

The pilgrimage to New Sweden, Iowa, brought 2000 visitors to the 
hallowed spot which marks the earliest chapter in the history of the 
Augustana Church. The pioneers had come to this place as early as 
1845. Three years later, in January, they organized a Lutheran con- 
gregation. “Theirs was a bold and rugged life,” said Archbishop Eidem 
in his address at the service dedicating the place as a shrine of the 
Church. “They were poor in material possessions but rich in religious 
faith. They could not feel at home in their new surroundings until they 
had provided themselves a house of worship.” Here it was that Magnus 
Fredrick Hakansson, a humble cobbler from Sweden, began his 
preaching ministry, chosen by lot to be the spiritual leader of the little 
handful of immigrants. In his own chronicle of the New Sweden settle- 
ment Hakansson wrote the following: 


“But now the spiritual needs began to be felt. They missed the preaching of 
God’s Word and the administration of the sacraments. From time to time some 
preachers did appear among the Americans, but the Swedes, especially the older 
ones, did not understand them. A man from Stockholm by the name H[akansson] 
was asked by them to conduct their religious services. Partly for fear they would 
call him as their pastor and partly for other reasons, he wanted to conceal his 
religious experiences. But when he saw the great spiritual need in which many 
were, he could no longer remain silent but began in a simple way to preach the 
Gospel, and especially to sorrowful souls praise the love of Jesus who so 
graciously receives sinners. This caused the people to call him as their pastor in 
1848. He did not at once accept the call, because he had no intention of remaining 
at the place; but after some consideration and in view of the wonderful guidance 
of God in his life, he yielded to the earnest pleas of the people and accepted tlie 
call as from the hand of God.” 


No less impressive was the service dedicating as a shrine the Jenny 
Lind Chapel at historic Andover, Illinois. The Rev. Lars Paul 
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Esbjorn and a group of 140 immigrants had left Sweden in June, 
1849, sailing on the vessel Cobden. Arriving in America, many of the 
pioneers chose to go their own way, but a goodly number continued on 
with their leader to Andover, where they arrived October 24, 1849. 
In March of the following year the pioneer pastor organized a congre- 
gation with ten charter members. To build a church would have been 
an impossibility but for the results of a tour made by Esbjorn in the 
East. There he collected $700 from German Lutherans and also re- 
ceived a gift of $1500 from the celebrated singer Jenny Lind, who 
was then on a concert tour in the country. Work was begun on the little 
brick church in the fall of 1851. Two years later, the church still un- 
completed, Esbjorn wrote words in his report to the American Home 
Missionary Society which tell a gripping story, words which when 


recalled deeply impressed the vast congregation assembled to dedicate 
the historic structure as a shrine: 


“There is a roof on the church, but an opening in it of ten feet square in the 
end, intended for a steeple, and no floor, except in the basement, where we have 
our meetings without a stove. We had boards for covering the holes, but were 
obliged to take them for coffins for poor persons who died with the cholera in the 
latter part of the summer.” 


It is a long way from those distant pioneer days to the present. The 


Swedish element in America has abundant reason to look upon the 
progress made during this century with gratitude and appreciation and 
pride. Truly the greatness of the past has a way of challenging us to 
present and future tasks. 

The centennial observance was brought to a close with a festive 
gathering in Philadelphia, with visits to the Gloria Dei Church, 


_ Independence Hall, and the American Swedish Historical Museum; 


and with a farewell banquet in New York City’s Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria. What did the Centennial accomplish? It accomplished many 


things. The fruitage was summarized in the words spoken by Prince 
Bertil in his farewell: 


“As I have watched the centennial festivals . . . and as I have listened to the 
complimentary remarks made by the highest American executives, including the 
President of the United States himself, I have naturally asked myself this 
question: “Where in the whole world today does my country, outside of 
Scandinavia, have more or better friends than right here in the United States?’ 
Conversely, I may also say that in Sweden there is hardly a family without some 
known relative in the United States, and that in few countries have the people a 
greater understanding of and affection for America . . . For this outcome of the 
Swedish emigration to America, every resident of Sweden, from the humblest 
cit'zen to my aged grandfather, is truly thankful. This helps to give us courage— 
though we are but a small nation—to persevere in our resolve to maintain our 
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national independence, our democratic institutions, our own individuality, come 
dark days, come bright.” 


A fitting benediction was given by Archbishop Eidem on his final 
appearance when in the historic Gustavus Adolphus Church in New 
York City he spoke words which Americans of Swedish descent 
throughout the country may take to heart: “You have not finished your 


work. You have just begun ... And our God, everlasting in faithful- 
ness, will never forsake you.” 


Evald Benjamin Lawson is President of Upsala College in 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Christmas ‘Tide 


By SIGNHILD V. GUSTAFSON 


Good will to men Till manniskor ett gott behag 
At Christmastide, I juletid, 


When lighted candles blaze Da tanda ljus glimma 

On every tree Pa varje gran, 

And the star of love Och karlekens tindrande stjirna 
Shining leads all Lyser var vag 

To the Bethlehem Fram till de vanliga 

Of friendly hearts! Hjartanes Betlehem. 


Good will to men Till manniskor ett gott behag 
Each little day, I vardagslag, 
When work and sorrow claim Da sorg och méda trycka 
Both you and me! Dig och mig! 
Then let the star of love Lat karlekens tindrande stjarna 
Shining lead us Da lysa var vag 
To the Bethlehem ’ Fram till de vanliga 
Of friendly hearts! Hjartanes Betlehem. 

1925 1947 


Signhild V. Gustafson of Springfield, Mass. was Fellow of the 
Foundation to Sweden 1922-1923. 





An Eighteenth Century Theatre 


By Houcer LUNDBERGH 


Photographs from The American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc. 


Palace Theatre is now twenty-six years old—that is, in its pres- 

ent form. For the lovely and intimate playhouse was built in 
1764-1766 by King Adolf Fredrik and Queen Lovisa Ulrika, parents 
of King Gustaf III of Sweden. It was, however, as late as 1921 that it 
was rediscovered and in 1922 brought back to its original charm. 

This little jewel of a theatre forms a small, compact annex to the 
sprawling Drottningholm Palace, located south of Stockholm. For 
many decades the playhouse was used as a storehouse, and its ancient 
glory had long since vanished and been almost forgotten. Well remem- 
bered, however, in Stockholm artistic and theatrical circles was the sen- 
sational surprise created by Dr. Arne Beijer, a zealous and inquiring 
historian and antiquarian, when he, late in the fall of 1921 announced the 
finding of this treasure. It was by sheer accident that this scholar, whose 
avocation is everything theatrical, literally stumbled upon it. As if by a 
miracle, most of the colorful settings and the entire intricate stage ma- 
chinery were well preserved and in perfect working order. Soon it was 
agreed that no counterpart to this theatre and its magnificent inventory 
was found anywhere, so far as age and historical interest were con- 
cerned, either at home or abroad. During the years that followed, from 
its rebirth and up to the outbreak of the second world war, the theatre— 
‘ and the museum established in connection with it—attracted hundreds 
of visitors and tourists, experts as well as laymen, from all parts of the 
world. 

Designed by C. F. Adelcrantz, for several years President of the 
Royal Academy of Art and creator of such magnificent buildings as 
the old Opera House and the gorgeous Norrbro Bridge in Stockholm, 
the little theatre was first restricted chiefly to French comedy and 
opera. However, in 1777, when King Gustaf III, a staunch patron of 
the arts, acquired Drottningholm Palace from his mother, a new and 
more significant era began. For it was here, at what today we would 
call a country “little theatre,” that all opera openings took place from 
the year just mentioned until 1782, when Adelcrantz’s stately building 
was completed. Here Mozart’s “Bastien et Bastienne” was given to en- 
chanted spectators, who had clattered out from the capital’s cobbled 
strects in stages and barouches along the winding, dusty road to the 


[ea UNIQUE ANTIQUE known as the Drottningholm 
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Dr. Arne Beijer speaks at the 25th anniversary jubilee program 

marking the quarter century of the re-opening of The Drottningholm 

Palace Theatre. King Gustaf and the Crown Prince are seated in the 
front row. 


fresh verdure of Drottningholm. Here Gluck’s inspiring “Orpheus 
and Eurydice” found its first ardent Swedish supporters, as did Fran- 
cesco Uttini’s delightful “Il Re Pastore.” Even after the Royal play- 
house in Stockholm had opened and gathered the fashionable and the 
artistic, an operatic performance was invariably given at Drottning- 
holm to signal the end of a royal sojourn at the palace. 

During the happy period of 1777 to 1782, the rural rococo theatre was 
the center of Sweden’s theatrical and musical life. The King commis- 
sioned Swedish authors and composers to create operas and “‘divertisse- 
ments,” to some of which he wrote the librettos himself. There were 
tuneful, pastoral one- or two-act comedies, enlivened with beguiling 
and rhythmic music by Carl Michael Bellman, Sweden’s greatest com- 
poser and poet of the eighteenth century, and Anders von H6pken, 
who had to his credit a number of light and amusing pieces. But here 
were also produced, as mentioned above, the works of many foreign 
dramatists. The small, elegant playhouse under the spreading maples 
and lindens of great Drottningholm Park became in those decades a 
shrine of music and drama to which art lovers from many parts of the 
continent, and from all over Sweden made their arduous but remunera- 
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tive pilgrimage. The King was 

not only a patron of the stage; 

he was himself a skilful direc- 

tor, a competent actor, the 

author or co-author of many 

successes, and a discriminating 

lover of music. By his magnetic 

personality he became, in addi- 

tion, a showman of interna- 

tional scope, a glorified entre- 

preneur, who welcomed into 

the royal boxes the elite of Ku- 

rope’s drama-loving fraternity, 

Showing the fenced balcony where who coaxed orchestra leaders 
Gustaf III sat unofficially. and prima donnas, stage de- 
signers and soloists from a 

dozen continental art centers to adorn his favorite project. 

The bullet of Captain Anckarstrém which ended the life of King 
Gustaf III at an opera masquerade in Stockholm on March 16, 1792, 
did more than rob Sweden of a brilliant and enlightened monarch. By 
his act the assassin also brought down the curtain on all musical and 
theatrical enterprise in Sweden. For a considerable period after the 
King’s death all such entertainment was either ruled out or simply not 
patronized, and the little white-and-gold theatre that had echoed to so 
much happy laughter and tinkling music soon fell into discard. 

After Dr. Beijer’s discovery—or re-discovery—the theatre was 
painstakingly restored, as were the more than fifty rooms which are 


. found within its walls—rehearsal halls, dressing rooms, chambers for 


receptions, costume closets, storage places for settings, and living 
quarters, not only for the technical staff, but also for several of the 
artists who, in the old days, found it infinitely more cozy to remain at 
Drottningholm after a late performance than to risk the jolting ride 
in a hired carriage back to town. 

On August 19, 1922, the Drottningholm Palace Theatre was inaug- 
urated with a program containing songs by Handel and Gluck and a 
ballet executed by the corps of the Royal Opera in Stockholm. During 
the following years several private performances were given, but in 
September, 1933, the first public presentation was offered, in connec- 
tion with an international art historical congress then in session. Dr. 
Beijer had in the meantime been made curator of the theatre and of its 
rapilly expanding museum of memorabilia. In 1935 a supporting or- 
ganization was founded, known as the Friends of the Drottningholm 
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A recent performance in the original eighteenth-century costumes of “The Drunkard” 
by von Hopken, 1755. 


Theatre, of which the late Prince Eugen was chairman. Since then it 
has enjoyed an active life and ever-increasing fame, and several pro- 
grams are now offered annually. 

Before the second world war, I had the unforgettable pleasure of 
attending a performance. I was deeply impressed not only with the 
artistic perfection of the operettas, the ballets, and the singing of the 
performers, but also with the uncompromising authenticity that was 
evident on every side, in costumes, instruments, and stage machinery. 
The more than thirty settings are wonderfully well preserved from the 
time of King Gustaf III, and the only compromise with modernity is 
the installation of electric light. Central heating, on the other hand, 
does not exist. 

The players were members of the Royal Opera in Stockholm, the 
musicians selected from the Opera orchestra, and the director bore a 
name famous in Stockholm dramatic circles. My seat in the small, slop- 
ing auditorium was on a straight-backed, padded bench, similar to 4 
dozen others. The only difference was that mine was labeled, “lhe 
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A recent performance of Bellman’s “Fisherman’s Cottage,” first produced January 
18, 1792. 


King’s Second Valets and Barbers,” instead of “Ladies of the Court,” 
or “The King’s Great Watch.” These identifications are the original 
ones; these rows were once used by court attendants and menials of the 
royal household. On either side are three diminutive boxes provided 
with satin curtains or fragile trellises. Behind these a prince of the 
blood, a high courtier, or a government member might have hid dis- 
cretely if their guests for the night happened to be ladies at whom eye- 
brows would be delicately raised. 

Facing the footlights, still in their ancient pewter sconces, are two 
thrones. In the higher of these, King Gustaf used to sit and watch en- 
raptured the proceedings on the stage, listen to the realistic sound ef- 
fects, which today are produced by the same machinery, nod his head in 
approval of the minuet or gavotte trod against a scenic background of 
Drottningholm Palace, and applaud the performance of the small but 
well trained orchestra in wigs and tunics, playing, then as now, their 
flageolets, clavichords, and violas. 

When I was there, two members of the Swedish royal family at- 
tended the performance—yet they did not occupy the thrones, but 
found seats to the right of them. And to make the illusion even more 
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complete and haunting, the prima donna humbly curtsied to the empty 
thrones and, following the yellowed stage directions, called for a salute 
to Gustaf IIT, “the Greatest of Kings.” 


Our essayist Holger Lundbergh might himself have been a great actor. He 
was the star in a 1948 private performance of a play of Thornton Wilder 
in New York City. 


Lucia 


By Ho.icer LUNDBERGH 


RRATIONAL, devoid of every logic, 
[= comes to tell us: All is light! 

And blithely spreads her little silly magic, 
While all around us broods a heavy night. 
But when she beckons we become enamored 
And, like the foolish moths we menfolk are, 
Flutter in joy behind the much beglamored, 
Until our wings are burnt to brittle char, 
And we end up entirely defeated, 
Believing white is black and black is white. 
So be, Lucia, therefore, tenfold greeted, 
Who turns to flaming day our bitter night. 
Maybe our service at your court is that of yeoman, 
Still we.remember, while we hail you fair, 
Never to underestimate the power of woman— 
Whether or not with candles in her hair. 
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Ragnar Sohlman 


1870-1948 
By HoucGer LUNDBERGH 


ON OF AUGUST SOHLMAN, militant newspaper editor, 
he became not only a life-long friend of the great Alfred Nobel, 
but his collaborator as well, who helped the inventor of nitro- 
glycerine and the donor of the Nobel Prizes with the development of 
certain explosives. This gained for him the post of director of the Nobel 
Bofors Powder Com- 
pany, in Sweden, which 
he managed from 1898 
to 1919. From 1920 until 
his retirement because of 
pension age in 1936, he 
was connected with the 
Royal Board of Trade, 
the last year as its chief. 
When barely twenty-six 
years old, he was desig- 
nated by Alfred Nobel 
as an executor of his will. 
When the Nobel Foun- 
dation was established, 
Ragnar Sohlman was 
named a member of the 
board, and from 19386 to 
1946 served as its chair- 
man. 
In Ragnar Sohlman 
were fused great gifts of 
the mind and the heart. 


American-Swedish News Exchange Inc. Inventor and business 

RAGNAR SOHLMAN executive, expert on for- 

eign trade, world travel- 

er, he was a man of rare wisdom, keen vision, and a firm grasp on many 

dificult projects and problems. A generous host, a true and trusted 
friend, he reared tall and cast a solid shadow. 





Aldus Chapin Higgins 


LDUS C. HIGGINS of Worcester, Massachusetts, a Knight of 
the Vasa and a friend of Swedes here and overseas, died Sep- 
tember 10 at the age of seventy-five. Mr. Higgins was a chair- 

man of the Norton Company, one of America’s chief abrasive industries, 
which, for many years, 
has assisted The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavan Foun- 
dation in its student 
interchange and publica- 
tions. He was not only an 
executive but also a man 
of science and an inven- 
tor. Knowing the tech- 
nical skill. of Swedes, 
he often employed Swed- 
ish- Americans in his fac- 
tories. Like several cap- 
tains of industry in 
Sweden, he was an ar- 
dent art collector. He 
added to the collections 
of the Worcester Art 
Museum of which he was 
president, and his own 
home contained works of 
Zorn and Milles. 

Like Folke Berna- 
dotte and Ragnar Sohl- 
man—two contempo- 
raries in Sweden—Aldus Higgins was a man of even temper and 
generous heart who did not shirk responsibility, a man who exhibited 
a standard of integrity of which our complicated world has as much 
need to-day as had the calmer society of other years. 


Fabian Bachrach 


ALDUS CHAPIN HIGGINS 


H.G.L. 
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Norwegian Silver, Contemporary 


By Sonya LOFTNEss 


All photographs: Courtesy, David-Andersen, Oslo 


ILVER, TO THE NORWEGIAN CRAFTSMEN, is not 
S only a beautiful and precious metal; it is much more than that. 

Over and above being beautiful and fine, and being a metal 
singularly adapted to practical use, silver has for the Norwegian arti- 
sans a life and lustre that to them are living qualities. 

In Norwegian workshops, it is indeed silver which lies nearest the 
hearts of the craftsmen. It is in the medium of silver that they have 
shown their greatest achievements. There is something about the mas- 
sive, shining quality of silver that lends itself to the creative imagina- 
tion of the Norwegian. 

Silverwork in Norway dates back 500 years. And if much fine con- 
temporary silver is being produced in Norway, it is not astonishing 
when one considers the fact that the silver craft has had five centuries 
in which to flower. In olden times, the craftsmen gave over their abili- 
ties to intricate brooches and necklaces of silver filigree, to knobby but- 
tons and cuff links, to belts and buckles of Gothic inspiration, to tank- 
ards and beakers, heavy and ornate, and even earlier, to old seals, and 
drinking horns edged in silver. Coffee spoons and cups were made of 
heavy silver. Jewelry included the wedding silver, not only the brooches 
and pins to be worn by the bride, but the bridal coronet itself being of 
solid silver. 

Contemporary Norwegian silver is distinguished by a combination 
of two things: firstly, a highly decorative design, and secondly, an isola- 
tion of that design by a complementary, smooth surface. Medallions 
and borders become the ornaments for shining, untouched surfaces; 
ornate knobs and handles dramatize objects otherwise austere and 
simple. It is an effect of compelling beauty. 

While not a rich people, the Norwegians are a home-loving people, 
and they attach great meaning to the few fine things they can afford to 
have around them. It is with great pride that they point to their silver, 
and their sense of silver appreciation has advanced with the years. The 
work of the contemporary craftsmen commands as much praise from 
them as the antique silver which they might have inherited. 


Sonya Loftness of Tacoma is an American authority on arts and crafts. 
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Contemporary Norwegian silver distinctively com- 
bines rich ornamentation with massive, polished sur- 
faces. Decorative knob and frieze of tobacco con- 


tainer above act as a foil to smooth shining surface of 
jar itself. 


Silver tea set of contemporary design shows convolute lines of modern 
inspiration. 





NORWEGIAN SILVER, CONTEMPORARY 


Austere simplicity of Norwegian fruit bowl is relieved with striking 
beauty by center medallion in bas-relief of silver. 


Richly engraved silver cigarette case of recent Norwegian design 
is enhanced by ornamental feet, intricate medallion. 
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Heavy silver candelabrum displays sweeping lines 
of polished silver, has a substantial, solid appear- 
ance that Norwegians favor. 





A Modern Runic Stave 


HEN Dr. Richard Beck, Professor of Scandinavian Lan- 
\ \ guages and Literatures at the University of North Dakota 
and at that time President of the Icelandic National 
League of America, went to Iceland in 1944, as representative of the 
Icelandic people in the United States and Canada and as guest of the 
Icelandic government, to participate in the festivities marking the re- 
establishment of the Republic of Iceland, he was given a number of 
cherished gifts by communities visited, organizations, and individuals. 
The most unique of those gifts was the one presented by the people of 
{safj6rdur in western Iceland, which was in the form of a runic stave 
masterfully carved from Icelandic birch by the famous Icelandic wood- 
carver Gudmundur Jonsson fra Mosdal. 


The inscription on the stave here reproduced reads as follows: 


1) Line one: Til forseta )jddreknisfélags [slendinga t V esturheimi 
Line two: professors Richards Beck. 


(To the President of the Icelandic National League of America 
Professor Richard Beck) 


2) Line one: Med virdingu, pékkum og gédum éskum, fra [sfirdingum. 


Line two: “Til g6ds vinar liggja gagnvegir Pott hann sé fyrr 
farinn” (Hadvamdl) 


(With esteem, thanks and good wishes, from the people of fsafjérdur. 
“But wide and straight is the way to a friend, 
Though far away he fare.”) 
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3) Line one: “Pdtt pu langférull legdir sérhvert land undir fot bera 
hugur og hjarta 

Line two: samt pins heimalands mot.” “Sd einn veit es vida ratar 

(Stephan G. Stephansson) ok hefr fj6ld of farit” 

(Havamal) 


(“Though all lands in long travels you should lay ’neath your feet— 
In your mind and your heart yet your old homeland’s marks meet.” 
“He alone is aware who has wandered wide, 
And far abroad has fared.”’) 


33 66 


4) Line one: “Hugrinar skalt kunna ef vilt hverjwm vesa gedsvinnari 
(Sigrdrifumal) 
Line two: “Fullr es ljdda ok liknstafa, godra galdra ok gaman- 
rina” (Sigrdrifumal) 
(“Thought-runes learn, if all shall think thou art keenest minded 
of men.” 
“Charms it holds and healing signs, spells full of good, and glad- 
ness runes.’ ) 


The translation of the verse lines by Stephan G. Stephansson is from 
Professor Skuli Johnsson’s English rendition in R. Beck’s Icelandic 
Lyrics (1930) , while the translations of the quotations from the Eddic 
poems are from H. A. Bellows’ The Poetic Edda (1923). 
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Spot News from ‘“‘Vinland the Good”’ 


An Editorial 


ESPITE WARS AND ALARUMS and preparations for 

the Atomic Age, public interest in pre-Columbian visits to 

America increases every year together with the patient dig- 
gings of our archaeologists. Last summer the historic town of Newport, 
Rhode Island was aroused by the excavations at the strange but beauti- 
ful ancient ‘Tower. This work was conducted for the Preservation So- 
ciety of Newport by the Society for American Archaeology. The archae- 
ologist in charge of the actual digging was a young American, Mr. 
William S. Godfrey, who completed the excavation of one trench and 
one of the eight pillars as a project in his candidacy for a doctor’s de- 
gree in archaeology at Harvard. Of the hundreds of objects unearthed 
and catelogued by Mr. Godfrey, the oldest was a British penny of the 
late sixteen hundreds. The citizens of Newport, some of whom are 
proud descendants of the colonial governor Benedict Arnold, were 
divided into two camps, those who claim that the Tower or “Mill” was 
erected by Arnold and those who maintain that its architecture is not 
British but is probably Norse. The 1948 dig cost five thousand dollars, 
which was provided by a public-spirited anonymous donor; it is hoped 
that a donor may come forward to sponsor the digging of another trench 
during the summer of 1949. Meanwhile the American historian Hjal- 
mar Holand has published two articles maintaining by exact mathe- 
matical measurements that, no matter what archaeology may prove, 
the Tower was designed by Old Norse measurement wherein the foot 
was somewhat longer than twelve inches. 

The Newport Tower is but one of sixty objects in Canada and the 
United States alleged to be Old Norse which are now catalogued by 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review. New objects which investi- 
gators declare to be Norse—runic inscriptions, mooring drills, weap- 
ons, utensils—keep turning up month after month. Recently Mr. Olaf 
Strandwold, a schoolmaster of Prosser in the State of Washington, has 
printed one book of alleged runic inscriptions along the Atlantic sea- 
board and has ready another volume with photographs and his transla- 
tions of runic rocks in other parts of the United States. Mr. Holand 
has published some four books about the Kensington Stone, dated 1362, 
found in Minnesota and now in the Smithsonian Museum. Mr. Reider 
Sherwin has published five books to prove that the Algonquin Indian 
language is chiefly Norse. Mr. William B. Goodwin of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has published two richly illustrated volumes on pre-Colum- 
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bian non-Indian archaeology. The historian of Amerigo Vespucci, Mr. that: 
Frederick J. Pohl of Brooklyn, recently found three rocks with moor- this 
ing holes on Cape Cod which he assigns to Leif Ericsson or those who B. J 


followed him to his dwellings on Follins Pond in A.D. 1003. A few Fou 
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From “B.T.” Copenhagen Na 
LANDING OF THE NORSEMEN 


Viking: Am I going to meet Columbus? 
Indian: No, he has not been here yet. 


or | 


weeks ago the Editor of the Review had the pleasure of poking his 
fingers into those rocks, and eating the succulent wild grapes that fig- 
ure in the saga accounts of Vinland the Good. 

Happily, no Old Norse remains have as yet been reported from 
west of Minnesota or south of the three in West Virginia! We hope 
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that many of the “runic inscriptions” on this continent will be visited 
this academic year by a young runologist from Sweden, Docent Sven 
B. Jansson, Anders Zorn Fellow of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation and The Sweden-America Foundation. 

Realizing that The American-Scandinavian Foundation is one of 
the institutions responsible for sponsoring study of Old Norse visits 
to this continent the Foundation in 1914 published The V oyages of the 
Norsemen to America by William Hovgaard. Although many other 
books have been published since 1914 about “Vinland the Good,” Com- 
mander Hovgaard’s work, long out of print, still remains the best 
authority. In recognition of this and his many other services to Scandi- 
navia and America, Professor Hovgaard was awarded in 1948 the Sec- 
ond Scandinavian Gold Medal, the First having been given to Crown 
Princess Martha of Norway in 1946. 

In 1948 the Foundation took another definite step. President Lith- 
gow Osborne invited the eminent Danish archaeologist Johannes Br¢nd- 
sted to visit this continent and examine many of the alleged remains of 
Leif Ericsson and his successors in Canada and the United States. 
This is made possible by a generous grant to the Foundation by the 
Viking Fund of New York, an institution to promote anthropological 
and other research. At this writing Professor and Mrs. Br¢éndsted are 
making a rapid and systematic tour which includes Nova Scotia, On- 
tario, Massachusetts, Newport, Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, and 
Minnesota. His report will be published by the Foundation. In this 
issue the REviEw publishes a really exciting article by Professor Brgnd- 
sted about recent finds from pre-historic Denmark. 

American popular opinion as of December 1948 claims that Bjarni 
Herjulfsson sighted the American mainland in 986, that Leif Ericsson 


landed in the year 1000, that he planted a settlement on Cape Cod a 


few years later, that several expeditions from the Greenland settlements 
followed in subsequent years, including one led by Thorfinn Karlsefni 
to Nova Scotia, that the Kensington Stone from Minnesota, dated 
1362, and the Newport Tower are remains of a later expedition from 
Norway, that very few of the Norse settlements or trade trips for wood 
or wild grapes are recorded in manuscript, that some of the rock carv- 
ings are neither erosions of nature or forgeries, that some Norse visi- 
tors to the New World were assimilated by Indians or Eskimos. It is 
not unlikely, also, that Irish missionaries were here before the Norse- 
men. The field of investigation is still-wide open to runologists and 
archaeologists. All power to the historians of our pre-history! 





News from Ancient Denmark 


By JOHANNES BRONDSTED 


URING THE recent war years 
1)»: non-coal-producing countries 

had to fall back on all available do- 
mestic sources of fuel. In Denmark this 
meant that the digging of peat took on 
hitherto unknown proportions. The ar- 
chaeologists were aroused. Now ancient 
gold and trumpets of bronze would sure- 
ly be unearthed from the black marshes! 
True, gold was found here and there, but 
not in any noteworthy quantities, and of 
ancient trumpets (Danish lurer) there 
was no sign at all. Instead, however, a 
number of other things were found, dis- 
coveries which, without being sensational, 
still furnished valuable additions to our 
knowledge of conditions and customs in 
ancient times. And is not, after all, know]l- 
edge better than showpieces? 

We shall now touch upon some of these 
discoveries, most of them made in the 
Danish peat-bogs, and give a brief ex- 
planation of their importance. Taken 
chronologically, they cover the last six 
millenniums before the Christian Era. 


The least known aspect of life in pre- 
historic Denmark is how the Stone Age 
man was dressed. When, a few years ago, 
a film was made, showing reconstructed 
scenes and situations from the Danish 
Stone Age, one was uncertain as to the 
clothing of the performers; the problem 
was solved by giving them fur pieces of 
rather free composition, or simply noth- 
ing at all! At that time one did not have 
access to the urus bone (illustrations 1 & 
2) with its peculiar small pictures, pic- 
tures which for the first time give us a 
clue to fashions in the 
Stone Age. 

This bone is a metatarsal bone of an 
urus, about eleven inches long, found in 
1940 in a marsh near Ryemarksgaard in 


Scandinavian 


the center of Sjaelland. A pollen-analyti- 
cal examination, i.e. a botanical examina- 
tion of the surrounding peat, made it 
fairly certain that the bone dates back to 
the older Maglemose period and is, in 
other words, eight thousand years old, 


1. The Urus Bone 
from Ryemarks- 
gaard Marsh 


One end of the bone is smoothly polished 
and decorated with drawings, consisting 
partly of decorative zigzag lines and 
partly of an illustration: five small fig- 
ures in a row—the oldest “portraits” from 
Denmark. Let us take a close look at them. 
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One thing all five have in common: the 
schematic way in which they are present- 
ed. Head, legs, feet, and arms are done 
with thin, single strokes. The head is a 
triangle (or a rhombus) with a vertical 
line through the center. Only the figure 


2. The “Portraits” 
on the Ryemarks- 
gaard Bone. 


to the far left has arms. The three middle 
ones have their feet turned to the right 
as if they were walking, while the feet 
of the two flanking figures are turned in 
opposite directions. All of them, it seems, 
are dressed in coats which reach to the 
knee or slightly below. The two figures at 


ent directions, while the three seen in pro- 
file have coats whose criss-cross pattern 
indicates a plaiting technique such as is 
used in rugs and wicker baskets. The one 
to the far left seems to be in lively mo- 
tion, dancing and flailing his arms. The 
three in the center, are they women? Two 
of them are high chested and the third 
might easily be thought to be expecting a 
blessed event. If we take the two figures 
at each end to be men we have the follow- 
ing family picture (listing the figures 
from right to left): first the father of the 
family, then the two daughters, next the 
pregnant mother and finally the young 
son, full of joyful vitality. This is, as a 
matter of fact, just about the interpreta- 
tion given these, our oldest, ancestral 
“portraits” by Dr. Therkel Mathiassen, 
and it may indeed be the right one. 

Now, let us turn from this well dressed 
ancestral gallery to other finds from 
about the same period, finds which teach 
us something in regard to the livelihood 
of Stone Age man: hunting and fishing. 


In the big marshes near Holmegaard, 
in southern Sjaelland, Dr. Becker found 
in 1944 an almost completely preserved 
bow made of elm wood (ill. 3a). It is 
skilfully carved, with a narrow handle 
and tapers off smoothly into the two 
sharp ends. It measures more than four 
and a half feet in length. The inner side 
of the bow is quite flat and has undoubt- 
edly been reinforced with strings of 
sinew. This 8000-year-old bow is a well 
thought out and a well made weapon hav- 
ing most likely an old tradition behind it. 
To a bow belong arrows. What then, did 
these look like? To this question too, we 
have the answer. In the same Holme- 


Ee a a aa a 


3a. Bow from the Holmegaard Marsh 


either end, evidently presented as seen 
from the front, wear coats of fur pieces 
rit} : . . . 

with the hairs of the fur going in differ- 


gaard marsh a number of wooden arrows 
of various types, were found: sharp point- 
ed ones, with and without edges of flint, 
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as well as the peculiar, blunt arrow which 
is shown in illustration 3b. Here the 
head of the arrow is cylindrical with a 
blunt, cone shaped point. If a bird or a 
squirrel is hit by such an arrow, the small 
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Is it possible that as complicated a tool 
as the fishing trap with funnel was in use 
six thousand years ago? you may ask. It 
is indeed. This is proved beyond doubt by 
the discovery, in the marshes of Sjael- 


3b. Arrow from the Holmegaard Marsh 


animal is only stunned or paralyzed and 
may be picked up by the hunter with its 
feathers or fur intact. This arrow is made 
of birch wood. Such was then the chief 
hunting weapon of man in Denmark in 
the Early Stone Age. 


Advancing about two thousand years 
we find ourselves in the so-called Kgk- 
kenm¢gdding period, which is still part 
of the Early Stone Age and a period in 
which hunting and fishing continues to be 
man’s chief source of livelihood. We shall 
pause to examine a discovery from this 
time: a plaited fishing trap from the Lille 
Knapstrup marsh in Sjaelland (ill. 4). 


land, of several similar plaited fishing 
traps dating back to the Stone Age. The 
trap is made out of tiny, thin twigs held 
together by transverse plaits of split 
branches. Such fishing traps have re- 
mained in use in Denmark up to the pres- 
ent time. Who would have thought it to be 
so ancient! Among other fishing equipment 
known from this period we have fish hooks 
made of bone, and from the preceding 
period—Maglemose—we have _ fishing 
spears consisting of a number of barbed 
bone points. 


However, the Stone Age people in Den- 
mark did not limit themselves to animal 


4. Plaited Fishing Trap from Lille Knapstrup Marsh 
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or vegetarian diet. They also, on occasion, 
ate each other! Dr. Degerbgl is the first 
to have proved that cannibalism existed 
in the Danish Stone Age. During the ex- 
cavation of the large Stone Age settle- 
ment of Dyrholmen in eastern Jutland, 
one found, among bones of animals, nu- 
merous remnants of human bones (that 
these bones had belonged to human be- 
ings was established beyond doubt through 
subsequent laboratory research). Samples 
are shown in illustration 5. These bones 
had been treated in much the same way 


5. Human Bones found in Dyrholmen 
Settlement 


as the animal bones, i.e. they had been 
split lengthwise for the removal of the 
marrow which in turn means that these 
humans had been eaten exactly the way 
animals had. In illustration 5 we see, 
starting from below, three bones which 
are parts of shin bones (tibia) from 
which the marrow has been removed. The 
other three are thigh bones (femur) from 
which similarly the marrow has been 


taken out. In the center is a piece of a 
knee cap (patella). A child’s skull, found 
in the same settlement, shows traces of 
scalping. Other finds from ancient Den- 
mark have indicated that cannibalism may 
have existed, but Dyrholmen has given us 
the first real proofs of this custom in the 
Danish Stone Age. An interesting fact 
but not particularly extraordinary! Why 
should ancient man in Scandinavia have 
differed from his contemporaries in other 
places? 


The most important fighting weapon 
through most of the Later Stone Age mil- 
lennium (2500-1500 B.C.) was the battle- 
axe. When, around 2000 B.C., foreign 
tribes marched up to Jutland from cen- 
tral Europe, gradually conquering the 
whole peninsula, every able-bodied man 
among the foreigners carried his battle- 
axe, taking it with him to his grave. 
Thousands of such axes are known from 
the burial mounds of those ancient times. 


During the last two centuries of the Stone 


Age, however, the importance of the bat- 
tle-axe gradually diminished. The weapon 
to take its place was the dagger, and the 
final phase of the Scandinavian Stone 
Age has thus become known simply as the 
“Dagger Period.” In central Europe at 
that time, copper and bronze daggers pre- 
dominated, and these southern metal dag- 
gers furnished the pattern for the Scan- 
dinavian dagger of flint. The Danish 
craftsmen did their best to copy the metal 
weapons in their own domestic material. 
In this way the flint dagger was created, 
and it remained in use for a long time in 
Scandinavia. Through a discovery in Hol- 
stein (Germany) it was learned that the 
warrior carried this weapon in a carved, 
wooden sheath at his belt. The twelve 
beautiful white flint daggers seen in illus- 
tration 6 were found in a marsh near 
Haarbglle on the island of Mgn buried in 
three adjoining spots. The seven shown in 
the lower part of the picture were found 
lying in a cluster, the four above to the 
left were discovered in another heap, 
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6. DAGGERS OF FLINT FROM HAARB@LLE MARSH 
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while the last one, on the upper right, lay 

alone. They are evidently offerings of 

gifts placed on holy spots. This custom of 

presenting to the gods one’s most precious 

possessions (weapons, tools, or jewelry) 

and of leaving such gifts in consecrated 

places, is common to almost all periods of 

ancient times in Scandinavia. Note that 

the daggers from Haarlgv are brandnew 

and that one of them is not even quite 1§8. The bronze 
finished. The gods deserved the very best, a a ote: from 
that which had never been used. Deo #k##, Sjaclland 

.. gloria! 


The next discovery to be discussed here 
takes us a long step further on in time 
and brings us into the later part of the 
Scandinavian Bronze Age (1500-400 
B.C.). In the course of peat digging in 
the Brgns marsh at Viks¢ in northern 
Sjaelland in 1942, an unusually fine 
“treasure” was brought to light: two 
horned bronze helmets (ill. 7 § 8), one of 
them resting on a bowl of clay, the other 
on a wooden tray. Very similar in ap- 
pearance, these two helmets are almost 
completely preserved (one of them lacks 
an eye), The caps are made of thinly 
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hammered bronze, while the large horns 
are cast. Across the crown, from forehead 
to neck, runs a low crest which is stretched 
out in front in the form of a curved 
“nose.” Below the arched eyebrow pro- 
tectors are the well rounded eye balls. 
On each side of the crest on top of the 
skull cap is a short tube which, as well as 
the groove of the crest itself, have been 
used for feathers and other adornments. 
Such a helmet must indeed have made the 
ancient warrior look both impressive and 
terrifying! Judging from both craftsman- 
ship and style these helmets were evi- 
dently made abroad, probably in central 
Europe (hammered metal was unknown 
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in the North during the Bronze Age), and 
the time was probably the eighth century 
B.C. The cast horns, which in design re- 
semble the old Bronze Age trumpets, may 
have been made in Denmark and added 
later to the helmets. Why were these hel- 
mets buried in the marsh? We do not 
know; they may have been presented as 
an offering to the gods. 

This is not the first evidence we have 
of the use of horned helmets in the Bronze 
Age. On a bronze statuette we have a hel- 
met with similar horns, and rock carvings 
from the Bronze Age found in southern 
Sweden frequently show horned caps or 
helmets. Such horns were a means of sym- 


9. Bronze Shield from Taarup Marsh 
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bolizing in the warrior the savage strength 
of an animal. The two Viks¢ helmets 
have now taken their place among the 
treasures of the Danish National Museum. 


Still more effective than the helmet as 
a protection for the warrior was the 
shield. Let us take a look at a magnificent 
shield made of thinly hammered bronze 
which was found in 1946 in Taarup 
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times ? Of the latter there can be no doubt. 
A couple of stones bearing this arm-and- 
hand sign have been found as coverings 
for graves, the contents of which with 
certainty can be dated to the Later 


marsh on the island of Falster (ill. 9). It © 


consists of a thin, oval sheet of bronze. 
Along the edges the thin plate has been 
bent over a strengthening metal wire. The 
front of the shield is richly ornamented 
with concentric ridges and raised points. 
The technique and style indicate that the 
shield is a foreign importation, probably 
from Italy or Hungary. It dates back to 


the same period as the Viks¢ helmets, to ¥ 


the eighth century before Christ. Most 
striking in this shield is the extreme thin- 
ness of the plate (only one tenth of an 
inch) and the frail handle. As it could 
hardly have been effective in warfare it 
probably served only as a showpiece. 
Other similar shields are known from 
Denmark and all of them have strangely 
enough been found in the same region of 


northern Falster in marshes where they 


evidently were left as gifts to the gods. 
It is to be presumed that the shield most 
commonly used in the Bronze Age was 
' made of wood, although no wooden shields 
have ever been found. As for the Swedish 
rock carvings dating back to the Bronze 
Age, shields are shown on some of them, 
but not frequently. 


A mysterious “holy sign” engraved in 
stone has during the past few years been 
found in various places in eastern Den- 
mark. The sign is composed of a forearm 
and a hand with outstretched fingers in 
front of which are drawn a number of 
short, horizontal lines (see ill. 10 § 11). 
There is something both mysterious and 
terrifying in this thin, warning hand. 
What is the meaning of it? And can we 
be so sure that it dates back to ancient 


10. Stone Bearing the Arm-and-Hand 
Sign. From Sjaelland 


Bronze Age (800-400 B.C.). I believe 
part of the explanation for this sign is to 
be sought in the peculiar rock carvings of 
southern Sweden which, for the most 
part, date back to the Bronze Age. Here 
we find a picture of a man—perhaps a 
god—with uplifted arms and unnaturally 
big hands with outstretched fingers. The 
strength and importance of the figure lie 
in the big hands which seem to radiate 
power and might. Indeed, at times the 
hands are pictured alone and at times 
again not even both hands, but only one 
arm and hand. There we have the sign !— 
An inspiring hieroglyph which worked its 
magic among the people of the Bronze 
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Age, who of course were better initiated 
than we in its powers. This has to suffice, 
for the time being, as an explanation of 
the arm and hand sign. Completely 


shrouded in mystery is still the meaning 


11. Three Arm-and-Hand Signs Found 
on a Stone in Sjaelland 


of the peculiar horizontal lines in front 
of the fingers. They must have carried a 
special significance, but we can only ad- 
mit that “there are more things in heav- 
en and earth, Horatio. ...” 


The first gods in human shape appear 
in Scandinavia during the Later Bronze 
Age (800-400 B.C.). Before this time 
only elements of nature (sun, water, fire 
etc.) were objects of worship. Among the 
first Scandinavian gods I believe one 
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should count “The Goddess with the 
Neck-ring” who is shown in several primi- 
tive statuettes from the later part of the 
Bronze Age. Shown in illustration 12 is 
one such statuette, found in Sjaelland 
and recently acquired by the National 
Museum in Denmark. There she stands, 
the goddess, nude, dressed only in a pair 
of neck-rings of the kind we know so well 
from other discoveries in the marshes 
(ill. 13): two massive bronze rings, one 
laid over the other. Such double neck- 
rings were often presented by the Bronze 
Age woman as gifts of offering to the 
goddess of fertility. It has to be admitted 
that the Scandinavian Bronze Age artist 
was more talented in shaping a trumpet 
or in decorating a bronze vessel than in 
sculpture; in the latter art he was quite 
clumsy. However, here she is, his goddess 


12. Bronze Statuette of the 
“Goddess with the Neck- 
ring” 
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of love, as he saw her. This is what she 
looked like, she who had the power to 
make the women sacrifice their most pre- 
cious jewelry, the double neck-ring. 


The last of the ten Danish discoveries 
to be discussed here concerns ancient man 
himself and shows what the men who 


13. A Double Neck-ring 
found in a Marsh 


lived in Jutland two thousand years ago 
looked like. In 1946, a body, blackened 
by the acids in the marsh, was found dur- 
ing peat digging in Borremose in north- 
ern Jutland (ill. 14 § 15). It was care- 
fully unearthed and taken to the National 
_ Museum in Copenhagen. Botanical ex- 
aminations of the surrounding layers of 
peat gave the date of the “Roman Iron 
Age,” i.e. about the time of the birth of 
Christ. The body is that of a full-grown, 
though rather small and frail, man. Skin, 
sinew, and muscle tissue were still pre- 
served. Through the half open mouth.one 
could see the tongue and a few teeth. 
Short hairs covered the upper lip, cheek, 
and chin. Face, hands, feet, and the lower 
part of the body—including the sexual 
organs—were especially well preserved. 
One eye was missing. The other was 
closed at the time the body was found but 
opened slightly later, showing a yellow- 
ish-white eyeball and a dark iris. The 
lower part of the body was cut open, and 
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it was found that the man’s last meal had 
consisted of frugal, vegetarian food: wil- 
low-herb and spurry. Hands and feet 
were small and well formed. The body 
was mutilated. The back of the head was 
crushed, exposing the brain, and the right 
thigh was broken. The man had been 
buried in the marsh nude and in sitting 
position. At his feet lay a bundle contain- 
ing his two fur coats. A cane of birch had 
been put on top of the body. And let us 
not forget the most important fact of all: 
the man had been hanged! The noose, 
made of a bast rope, was still around his 
neck. One thing is certain: the man had 
been executed by hanging. Whether the 
mutilations had occurred after or before 
the hanging is, however, uncertain. “The 
Borremose Man” is not a singular phe- 
nomenon. Well over a hundred such bodies 
have been found in marshes in Jutland, 
Holstein, northeastern Germany and Hol- 
land. They date back, as far as one has 
been able to establish, to the Iron Age or 
the Middle Ages. Bodies of women and 
children, as well as of men, have been 
found. In several cases there have been 
signs of mutilation. Evidence of hanging 
has, on the other hand, never before been 
found, and the extremely well preserved 
state of the Borremose man is likewise an 
exception. What then, is the story behind 
these corpses? 

The Roman historian, Cornelius Taci- 
tus, in his famous account of the Ger- 
manic people, says that it was the custom 
of these people to hang traitors and de- 
serters, while the cowards and the sex- 
ually perverse were drowned in the 
swamps. The Borremose man shows three 
causes of death: he has been hanged, his 
head has been crushed, 
drowned. One might 


has 
reconstruct. the 
events as follows: this man was accused 
and found guilty of severe crimes: treach- 
ery, cowardice, sexual perversity etc. The 
verdict called for hanging and drowning 
in the swamp. After the hanging, in order 
to protect oneself against the man’s “ 


and he 


re- 
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14. THE BORREMOSE MAN 
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15. HEAD AND CHEST OF THE BORREMOSE MAN 


turn after death,” the body was mutilated course of events that led to the death of 

and lowered into the swamp. The cane, the Borremose man. But what do we 

symbol of justice, was put over the body. know with certainty of that dramatic 

A gruesome tragedy come to an end! scene in the dark marsh in northern Jut- 
This is one more likely guess of the land two thousand years ago? 


Johannes Bréndsted, Ph.D. is author of many works on European 
archaeology and Professor in the University of Copenhagen. 





Economic Developments in Post-War 


Scandinavia 


By Bryn 


r NHE WAR and its aftermath have 
presented the Scandinavian coun- 
tries with the most serious economic 

problems in their modern history. In the 

First World War they were all able to 

maintain their neutrality, and though 

they suffered losses of shipping as well as 

severe curtailment of exports and im- 

ports, they enjoyed a high degree of pros- 

perity. But prices got out of hand, infla- 
tion overtook the currencies, and in the 

1920’s bankruptcies were common as the 

economies of the Scandinavian countries 

were forced to adjust themselves to peace- 
time world conditions. The Scandinavian 
monetary union, based upon gold, disap- 
peared; thereafter each country’s krone 
had to find its own level of value. The 
process of deflation was painful but salu- 
tary. It certainly reduced the shock of 
further deflation in the 1930's; and it 
taught those responsible for government 
and party leadership some lessons in plan- 
ning and control that haye made it pos- 
sible more successfully to withstand the 
worst consequences of the Second World 

War. The depression in the ’30’s did, of 

course, bring unemployment and business 

stagnation to Scandinavia too. But due to 

a number of circumstances and to a readi- 

ness to take public action, developed 

largely in the ’20’s, their impact upon the 
common people was much less severe than 
in the United States. 

The beginning of the War in 1939 at 
first confronted the Scandinavian coun- 
tries with problems of some familiarity. 
For so long had they been able to avoid 
embroilment in Europe’s wars that neu- 
trality had the sanction of tradition as 
well as of pragmatic wisdom. They had 
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always made good money in these wars 
with their exports and shipping and they 
prepared to do so once more, though with 
more prudent caution than formerly, first 
because the second half of the First World 
War had shown what paralyzing restric- 
tions great belligerents would impose 
upon neutrals who traded with their ene- 
mies, and second because they had painful 
recent experience with the inflation that 
seemed always to result from high incomes 
and too little goods. Immediately upon the 
outbreak of the War, each of the Scandina- 
vian countries took steps to establish con- 
trols upon imports and exports, upon 
prices, the distribution of goods at home, 
and upon foreign exchange. In other 
words, though neutral they put their econ- 
omies on a war basis. 

Sweden was almost incredibly fortu- 
nate in being able to maintain her neutral- 
ity throughout the War. Hence she could 
control her economic destiny within the 
limitations placed upon her by the bellig- 
erents. Except for very unpleasant food 
and fuel shortages and a sizable increase 
in the national debt Sweden was very 
fortunate. 

Norway and Denmark were occupied 
on April 9, 1940. Thereafter they were 
forced to endure such interference with 
their internal economies as the Germans 
chose to exercise. Foreign trade became a 
matter of delivering to Germany all that 
she wanted and receiving from Germany 
such wares as she chose to send—only 
enough to keep these countries producing 
for her advantage. The occupation costs, 
generously computed, had to be paid for 
by the national banks, adding disastrously 
to the volume of money. In Denmark 
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7,600,000,000 kr. were added to the pub- 
lic debt of 1,476,000,000 kr. In Norway 
9,800,000,000 kr. were added. Claims for 
reparations from Germany in_ these 
amounts are largely illusory. Add to this 
the direct losses in deteriorated capital 
stock, destruction by military action, 
losses of shipping, reduction of inven- 
tories, and deficits in national incomes and 
it will be readily understood that Norway 
and Denmark, especially the former, 
came out of the War very much poorer in 
national wealth. It will be some time be- 
fore these losses can be accurately com- 
puted, though for Norway they are con- 
servatively estimated at 5,550,000,000 kr. 
or 17.7 per cent of the national wealth in 
1939. 

All three countries emerged from the 
War with depleted inventories in con- 
sumers’ goods, most raw materials and 
fuel. Peace brought instantaneous relief 
from tension and produced a spirit of ex- 
hilaration that reflected itself in a tre- 
mendous desire to buy. The enormous 
amount of currency in circulation meant 
purchasing power. Thus the effective de- 
mand and the goods shortage provided the 
basis for runaway inflation. But this con- 
dition was foreseen by the new govern- 
ments and measures were promptly taken 
to prevent the most dangerous conse- 


‘quences. Rationing was continued, price 


controls and subsidies were retaimed, 
measures were adopted to promote pro- 
duction and exports, and imports were 
placed under varying degrees of public 
supervision. Consequently, though the 
price level advanced, the degree of infla- 
tion was kept within fairly reasonable 
limits. By the middle of 1947 the cost-of- 
living price index in Denmark was 174 
(1935—100) and had been practically 
stable for a year. By contrast, Denmark 
had a wholesale price index in September, 
1947, of 235, with imports at 271, ex- 
ports at 234, and domestic goods at 214. 
From the base year of 1936 (100) the 
import price index of Sweden by June, 


1947 had risen to 223 and the export price 
index (1938—100) to 205. 

These figures indicate at once that one 
of the main elements in the Scandinavian 
post-war economy was outside the power 
of these countries to control, namely the 
prices of what they had to buy and sell 
abroad. Both for consumption and for 
capital replacements a large excess of im- 
ports over exports was inevitable. Only 
by controlling the volume and the sources 
of imports, by giving direction to exports, 
and by a tight control of foreign exchange 
could these countries prevent price de- 
velopments outside their own borders 
from drawing them into the vortex of the 
maelstrom. These controls were until re- 
cently less strict in Sweden than in Nor- 
way and Denmark, but the Swedes too 
have now had to turn the valves clock- 
wise to conserve foreign exchange and 
especially dollars. 

A relatively high and even rising de- 
gree of national economic planning has 
thus been practiced in the Scandinavian 
countries since the War. Norway has gone 
beyond Sweden in this respect, and Swe- 
den beyond Denmark. The last country 
has been quite reluctant to consider any 
comprehensive planning, chiefly because 
the Kristensen government, replaced only 
in November, 1947, by the Social-Demo- 
cratic Hedtoft government, was rooted in 
the liberal and rural vote. The socialist 
ideologies of the dominant labor parties 
in Sweden and Norway naturally predis- 
posed them to national economic planning, 
though they are neither radical nor pedan- 
tic in their thinking. Both in the all-party 
Norwegian underground and in the coali- 
tion government exiled in London, actual 
planning for reconstruction and recovery 
was well advanced by Liberation Day. On 
the other hand, Prime Minister Gerhard- 
sen has freely admitted that the elections 
of 1945 gave the Labor government no 
mandate to engage in extensive national- 
ization. Admitting that any government 
would have to regulate imports and for- 
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eign exchange, check inflation, and allo- 
cate materials for physical reconstruction, 
the opposition in Norway has confined it- 
self largely to resisting the kind and de- 
gree of some of the Labor government’s 
measures and to criticism of its admin- 
istration. Not even the highly schematic 
and comprehensive national economic 
budget of 1947 has been.condemned in 
principle. 

In Sweden, when the War ended, it was 
relatively easy for the Social-Democratic 
ministry of Per Albin Hansson and his 
successor, Erlander, to resume planning. 
And in the meantime the necessity of 
maintaining the vaunted Swedish stand- 
ard of living in a chaotic world, of great- 
ly extending it downward in the social 
scale, and therefore to substantially in- 
crease the productivity of the capital 
plant and the already scant labor supply, 
all impelled the government to plan more 
closely. More than in Norway, the idea 
of nationalization was consciously nur- 
tured, with most as a threat but with 
some as an end in itself. In actual fact, 
however, almost nothing has been trans- 
ferred to state ownership except to con- 
solidate the railway system. 

National economic planning in the 
Scandinavian countries is therefore much 
less ideologically radical than the pro- 
gram of the Labor government in Great 
Britain. Governments there have assumed 
extensive powers of guidance, coordina- 
tion, and control, but they have not dis- 
placed private ownership and manage- 
ment or depreciated private enterprise. 
Furthermore, it is reasonable to suppose 
that all controls of emergency nature will 
joyfully be terminated when no longer 
needed. How much, if any, of the basic 
long-range economic planning will be re- 
tained by Sweden and Norway will de- 
pend in more normal times upon demo- 
cratic political decisions by the voters 
themselves. 

Meanwhile, very great progress has 
been made in two and a half years. Agri- 
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culture has not recovered fully, but is in 
good condition compared with most other 
European countries. Norway normally 
has to import some bread grain, especially 
wheat, the prices of which are now ab- 
normally high. Sweden, on the other hand, 
is normally self-supplying. The oils and 
fats for margarine are hard to get and 
high in price, though the whaling indus- 
try supplies Norway. And concentrated 
fodders for cattle are so scarce that dairy 
products are in short supply. The Nor- 
wegian hydroelectric industry produces 
fertilizers even for export, but lack of 
them keeps Danish agricultural produc- 
tion far below her normal export require- 
ments. Whereas Sweden and Norway have 
to ration foodstuffs to conserve foreign 
exchange for other capital and consum- 
ers’ goods, Denmark has to ration herself 
on food to increase her exportable quan- 
tity and thus acquire foreign exchange. 
Norway and Denmark are short on rural 
labor, the former because of immigration 
to industrial centers and because of a 
rural labor housing shortage, the latter 
because rural labor has had to be used ab- 
normally to produce peat to take the place 
of unobtainable coal, and both because 
the new working-age groups are short in 
number. In 1946 Norwegian and Danish 
agriculture produced about 80 per cent as 
much as in 1938 (a banner year, how- 
eves) and that of Sweden about normal. 
Foodstuffs that have to be imported in 
whole or in part, such as coffee, tea, choc- 
olate, tropical fruits, and sugar have had 
to be restricted in use. 1947, of course, 
was a severe disappointment as far as 
harvests were concerned. 

The fishing industry has recovered well. 
Catches have been larger than before the 
War, though prices abroad have not been 
entirely satisfactory. Denmark has been 
able to export considerably more fish than 
formerly. The Norwegian plan for the 
fishing industry has called for a thorough 
reorganization to transform it from small- 
scale private to larger-scale corporate and 
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cooperative character, from seasonal and 
part-time employment to year-round and 
continuous employment, and to release a 
considerable labor force to new industrial 
undertakings. The Norwegian whaling in- 
dustry promptly won its old place in the 
world and accounts for about half of all 
the vessels operating in the Antarctic. It 
is a favored industry in the government’s 
plan because it produces foreign exchange 
as well as margarine, oils, fats and by- 
products. 

Industry has won back most of its war- 
time losses. The principal difficulties have 
been those of fuel (coal and oil), certain 
raw materials, labor shortages, and equip- 
ment. Heavy taxation, planning restric- 
tions upon enterprise, and trade agree- 
ments cause many complaints. Though 
public policy has greatly favored indus- 
try against domestic and other consumers 
in the distribution of coal and oils, the 
supply has hardly been adequate and 
prices two to three times above the 1939 
level. Practically all of it has to be paid 
for in precious dollars. The same is true 
of certain raw materials and equipment. 
The commanding necessity to use foreign 
exchange in the national interest has re- 
sulted in normal business decisions and 
planning being shared by the governments 
rather than by the operators alone. Thus 


. industry has been, sometimes against its 


will, directed to supply domestic needs 
before taking advantage of lucrative for- 
eign markets. On the other hand, certain 
export industries have been favored with 
foreign exchange with which to expand so 
as to produce even more valuta. 

The shortage of labor has had and con- 
tinues to have many consequences to the 
development of industry. The expected 
unemployment fortunately failed to ma- 
terialize. Full employment has marked 
the post-war period. For all three coun- 
tries this has served to keep certain social 
security expenditures low. But it has also, 
together with higher price levels, resulted 
in increased wages. The danger of a seri- 


ous inflationary spiral from these condi- 
tions is fully realized by the labor govern- 
ments and even by the unions themselves 
who therefore practice considerable re- 
straint in their wage demands. In Norway 
the unions last autumn went so far as to 
approve the imposition of wage-freezing 
by law, conditioned naturally upon the 
cooperation of other elements in the econ- 
omy with the government in holding the 
price line. In Sweden, the necessity of 
employing the scant labor supply as ef- 
fectively as possible has caused the gov- 
ernment to establish tri-partite commis- 
sions to report on the efficiency of several 
industries and to recommend measures of 
rationalization, preferably by voluntary 
labor-management councils but by nation- 
alization if necessary. In the boot and 
shoe industry it was thus recommended 
that the number of shops be radically re- 
duced, methods and machinery of Ameri- 
can type be adopted, and mass production 
of fewer types and styles be introduced. 
Much the same was recommended for the 
industry supplying kitchen utensils. The 
need for more industrial labor, as well as 
the objectives of social desirability and 
more efficient production methods, moti- 
vated the government’s program for grad- 
ually reducing the number and increasing 
the size of Swedish farms. Meanwhile, 
considerable attention is paid to the prob- 
lem of job training. 

In spite of unusual difficulties, however, 
industrial production in all three countries 
has passed the pre-war level. 

Every effort is being made to recapture 
the pre-war shipping tonnage. Even Swe- 
den suffered losses during the war, as well 
as obsolescence. But Sweden is the great- 
est builder of ships in the North, both for 
her own account and for that of other 
countries, and is quickly regaining her 
tonnage status. Norway lost about half of 
her enormous and modern tonnage. No 
other single activity in the Norwegian 
economy produces larger returns, mostly 
in precious foreign exchange; hence it is 
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peculiarly favored in the capital invest- 
ment program of the government and in 
operational freedom. By 1949, at the pres- 
ent rate of replacement, the Norwegian 
merchant marine is expected to be back at 
full tonnage and reasonably modern. 
Norway is naturally very dissatisfied with 
the provision in the American loan agree- 
ment of 1947 that half of what is pur- 
chased with that loan shall be carried to 
Norway in American ships. Denmark suf- 
fered a loss of half of her tonnage, but 
since she builds most of her own vessels 
and since fuel and materials are scarce, 
the rate of her replacements is well under 
that of both Sweden and Norway. 

All the Scandinavian countries have 
since the War imported far more in value 
than they have exported, and have there- 
fore had highly unfavorable trade bal- 
ances. Partly this has been due to an 
inevitable relaxation of war-time austerity 
in the standard of living. Furthermore, 
the national cupboards were bare and have 
had to be replenished by a high rate of 
imports. But to no small extent imports 
have been deliberately planned to increase 
and improve the capital plant so that 
production and services can eventually be 
brought into balance with the rates of 
investment and consumption. The unique 
and highly detailed national economic 
budget of Norway is the best illustration. 
On the basis of the country’s needs and 
producing capacity there is made a ten- 
year forecast of import requirements. This 
is offset by a similar estimate of export 
and service possibilities, culminating in a 
declining curve of import surplus, planned 
so that as little as possible is paid in hard 
currencies. The result is an estimated ten- 
year foreign loan requirement of about 
two billion kroner, about 75 per cent of 
which is straight capital investment, prin- 
cipally in the highly profitable shipping 
industry. For each succeeding year (e.g. 
1947-48) the plan is developed in great 
detail showing exactly how the invest- 
ments are to be made. Such a plan neces- 


sarily involves a considerable restriction 
upon the freedom of private enterprise but 
follows the tested principles of a family 
budget in the making of which all mem- 
bers participate and accept their proper 
limitations. 

The Scandinavian countries have econ- 
omies which make them peculiarly con- 
cerned that the trade of the world shall 
quickly recover and be as free as possible. 
And yet they have been forced in the post- 
war years to arrange their own foreign 
trades through bilateral agreements with 
as many countries as possible. The most 
widely publicized of these is the agree- 
ment between Sweden and the U.S.S.R., 
often interpreted in the United States as 
a sell-out and as evidence of the Labor 
Government’s pro-Soviet attitude. The 
real explanation of the treaty is rather the 
natural wish of Sweden to find replace- 
ments for her former good customer Ger- 
many, and the desire to buttress her own 
economy at a time when even our own 
economists were forecasting an early seri- 
ous American recession by expansible 
trade relations with a great power not 
likely to be affected by the capitalistic 
business cycle. Nevertheless it must be ad- 
mitted that the net result was to give the 
Soviet Union a very considerable lien on 
Sweden’s productive capacity. 

Denmark has a very peculiar and difi- 
cult problem in her trade and balance of 
payments agreements with Great Britain, 
since the virtual disappearance of Ger- 
many, almost her only remaining large 
customer for the agricultural products 
that form the very foundation of Danish 
economic life. This disadvantage is some- 
what offset, however, by the dependence 
of Great Britain upon Denmark for food 
products. Both parties complain that the 
other uses its advantages to buy cheaply 
and sell dearly. Therefore periodically, as 
the short-term agreements have to be re- 
newed, they negotiate stiffly with one an- 
other. But Denmark invariably buys more 
from Great Britain than she sells there, 
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with a recurrent adverse balance of pay- 
ments. Thus, in the first half of 1947, 
though she reduced the value of her im- 
ports from Great Britain by 24 per cent 
and increased her exports by 31 per cent, 
Denmark’s trade with Great Britain net- 
ted an import surplus of 54,315,000 
kroner. In the autumn of 1947 Anglo- 
Danish negotiations broke down because 
the Danes refused to accept the prices 
they were offered for butter, eggs and 
bacon and were resumed only in January 
1948. In the words of Otto Henriques, 
“Denmark is in as serious a plight as 
Great Britain and simply cannot afford to 
go on exporting at prices which demand 
subsidies to the main Danish source of 
production.” 


In these circumstances every effort is 
naturally made by the Scandinavian coun- 
tries to find other suppliers and customers 
on a bilateral basis on terms as favorable 
as possible. But stability and freedom of 
trade are infinitely preferable, which ac- 
counts in large part for the glowing inter- 
est of the Scandinavian countries in the 
Marshall Plan, even though they do not 
expect direct benefits. 

The Scandinavian economies have come 
a long way since the War. These peoples 
have each done what they could do for 
themselves. Their further progress de- 
pends on conditions and developments, for 
which the rest of the world must be re- 
sponsible. 


Bryn J. Hovpe is President of the New School for Social Research in 
New York City. 


Books for American Libraries 


1947 Selections 


DENMARK 


FICTION 


Hansen, Martin A, Agerhgnen. Noveller. 
Gyldendal. $2.70. 

Martin Hansen is still the author who 
writes the best book of the year. This book 
does not offer as difficult reading as Torne- 
busken but contains a number of excellent 
stories, especially “Bogen.” There are also a 
few stirring psychological sketches, such as the 
Story of the sacrificing of a child in “Offer,” 
and the story of a boy who was drunk to 
death in “H¢stgildet.” 

Jorgensen, Eilif. Vejene synger. Gylden- 
dal, $3.85. 

This novel is set in the time of Christian II 
and describes a perilous round-up of oxen 
passing through Jutland from Aalborg to 
Hjerting. The author writes simply and 
weaves many old legends into the pattern of 
events. Many old Jutlanders who read this 
tale will recall the past and remember the old 


cow-paths, many of which are still extant in 
some places, 


Larsen, Thgger. Jyske Noveller. Gylden- 
dal. 1945. $2.50. 

The Jutland dialect appears frequently in 
these stories which are best when portraying 
children or old people. Nature and the weather 
play an important role in the events in these 
stories. 

Raa, Ellen. Det tévende hjerte. Gyldendal. 
$3.25. 

Ellen Raa’s excellent psychological por- 
trayal and the background of unrest during 
the occupation make her book alive and en- 
gaging. It deals with the adventures of a 
young career woman during the occupation 
and the death of her friend who is killed while 
attempting to escape. 

Soya, Carl Erik. Efter. (A play.) Wester- 
mann. $2.70. 

A dramatic play concerning the problems of 
traitors, presented with well-defined contrasts. 
The stage presentation of this illuminating 
drama has provoked a great deal of thought. 

Wulff, Hilmar. Vejen til livet. Gyldendal. 
$2.65. 
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Life in Lolland before the first World War, 
when Polish laborers were used in agriculture, 
is beautifully described in this fascinating and 
popular novel. These Poles created a peculiar 
effect on the population but contributed to a 
rapid development of the struggle for social 
and political equality. 


GENERAL 


Bachmann, Ida. Amerika. Amerika, Fre- 
mad. $3.75. 

Ida Bachmann is a librarian who has paid 
several visits to the United States to make a 
thorough study of conditions, particularly 
social and political conditions. During World 
War II she supervised American broadcasts to 
Denmark. She approves whole-heartedly of 
Roosevelt’s America and is devoted to it, and 
her book unquestionably contributes more to a 
deeper understanding of present American 
conditions than can possibly be obtained from 
facts issued by the press or the radio. 

Bagge, Povl (Editor). Danske hjem ved 
aarhundredskiftet. Hirschsprung. $4.00. 

Many members of the older generation will 
most certainly be delighted with these sketches 
of home life in various groups of Danish com- 
munities around 1900. They present an excel- 
lent picture of Danish culture. 

Brix, Hans. Nis Petersen. Liv og digt. Gyl- 
dendal. $6.00. 

This literary analyst, who is quite advanced 
in years, relates with great vitality the results 
of a thorough investigation of Nis Petersen’s 
life and work. A new light has been shed on 
the subject, and it is pointed out that Nis 
Petersen’s foreign journeys were not as ex- 
tensive as he pictured them himself. 

Elling, Chr., & Axel Nygaard. Det gamle 
K¢benhavn. Politiken. $4.50. 

Axel Nygaard’s drawings of the streets of 
old Copenhagen are known and loved, and in 
this book they are combined with an informa- 
tive text by Professor Elling, who describes 
the various neighborhoods and in the intro- 
duction writes quite humorously about “seeing 
a city.” 

Hansen, Normann Hall. Caroline Mathilde. 
Dronning af Danmark og Norge. 1751-75. 
Munksgaard. $4.50. 

Strangely enough, as far as biographies are 


concerned, literature about the English-born 
Caroline Mathilde and her unlucky fate in 
Denmark has been more abundant in English 
than in Danish. Here is a well-written and 
thorough presentation of this absorbing topic. 
The book is easy to read and contains some 
interesting notes which also include reports to 
the English court. 

Jensen, Johs. V. Johannes Larsen og hans 
billeder. New ed. Gyldendal. $9.00. 

The aged artist is sympathetically and 
beautifully portrayed in this book by Johs. 
V. Jensen. It is profusely illustrated and also 
contains several short childhood reminiscences 
of Johannes Larsen. This is the second en- 
larged edition of the original issue of 1920. 

Johansen, R. Broby. Den danske billed- 
bibel. De middelalderlige kalkmalerier i de 
danske kirker. Gyldendal. $6.00. 

In this magnificent book we get an interest- 
ing glimpse of the old frescoe-painters’ por- 
trayal of the Bible stories and the life of the 
saints. 

Jergensen, A. H. Feilberg. Grenselandet i 
det sidste aarhundrede, ca. 1830 til 1940. Trek 
af et folkeligt nationalitetsrgres historie. Nyt 
Nordisk Forlag. $2.55. 

The author, a historian, comes from a South 
Jutland family. He presents the developments 
in South Jutland during the last hundred 
years and his account of the period since 1920 
is particularly interesting. At the conclusion 
there is a matter-of-fact summary of the pres- 
ent situation. 

Petersen, Viggo. (Editor.) Sydslesvigske 
skebner. Sydslesvig Forlag, Sonderborg. $1.75. 

The question of South Slesvig’s future fate 
occupies the minds of many Danes. As a phase 
in the work, of explaining developments there, 
particularly the sudden growth of Danishness, 
this book offers a lot of plain facts to Den- 
mark (or to the‘Danes) which prove more than 
lengthy historical arguments and provide new 
material for thought in these difficult prob- 
lems. 

Poulsen, Knud. Breve fra det fjerne. Gyl- 
dendal. $2.25. 

Beautifully written sketches from Australia 
in which the description of nature there indi- 
rectly pays homage to Danish nature and 
climate. 


NORWAY 


ART 


Ina & Ankas. V evmgnstre. Grgndahl. 30 pp. 
Ill. $1.90. 

Munch, Edvard. Selvportretter. Gyldendal. 
161 pp. $8.50. 

Sandvik, O. M. Norsk Musikkgranskning. 
Yearbook 1943-1946. Tanum. 103 pp. $2.65. 

Vreim, Halvor. Norsk Trearkitektur. En- 
larged edition. (From the series Kunst og 
Kultur.) Gyldendal. 210 pp. Ill. $6.25. 


ESSAYS AND POETRY 


Fangen, Ronald. Om Frihet. Etterlatte es- 
says. Gyldendal. 265 pp. $3.30. 

Grieg, Nordahl. Veien Frem. Articles se- 
lected by Odd Hglaas. Gyldendal. 246 pp. 
$3.00. 

Wildenvey, Herman. Ved Sangens Kilder. 
Poems. Gyldendal. 210 pp. $3.10. 

@verland, Arnulf. Norden Mellom @st og 
Vest. Speeches and articles. Aschehoug. 14 
pp. $1.95. 
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FICTION 


Christensen, Synngve. Mor Maria. A novel. 
Gyldendal. 256 pp. $3.60. 

Falkberget, yohan. Nattens Bréd—An- 
Margritt. Aschehoug. 526 pp. $3.75. 

Fgnhus, Mikkjel. Trollelgen. New edition, 
illustrated by Ridley Borchgrevink. Asche- 
houg. 136 pp. $4.75. 

Garborg, Arne. Skrifter I Samling. I-VIII. 
Vol. I. Bondestudentar. Mannfolk. 451 pp. 
Vol. II. Hjaa ho mor. 286 pp. Vol. III. Trette 
mend. Uforsonlige. 378 pp.. Vol. IV. Fred. 
238 pp. Vol. V. Leraren. Den burtkomme 
faderen. Heimkomin son. 288 pp. Vol. VI. 
Haugtussa. I Helheim. 302 pp. Vol. VII. 
Forteljingar. Kvede. 388 pp. Vol. VIII. For 
seint ute. Kolbotnbrev. Knudaheibrev. Ei 
finneferd. 386 pp. Aschehoug. $21.50. 

Grieg, Nordahl. Samlede Verker. I-VII. 
Gyldendal. $17.50. 

Haalke, Magnhild. Kaja Augusta. A novel. 
Aschehoug. 282 pp. $3.70. 

Hoel, Sigurd. Mgte ved Milepelen. A novel. 
Gyldendal. 470 pp. $4.20. 

Juvkam, Lizzie. Bokhandleren Johannes. A 
novel. Aschehoug. 263 pp. $3.45. 

Lossius, Kitty. Helene Lange Gjgr Status 
Opp. A novel. Aschehoug. 207 pp. $2.85. 

Vaagen, Arne. Veien Tilbake er Veien 
Frem. A novel. Aschehoug. 296 pp. $3.25. 


FOLKLORE 


Rekkedal, Christian. Stort Arbeid ned er 
Lagt. Folklore in the nineteenth century. 
Noregs Boklag. 217 pp. $2.75. 

Studia Norvegica. Vol. I of a series dedi- 
cated to the study of folklore. Aschehoug. 
$3.40. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
Halse, Sverre. Norge Rundt med Bestefar. 


Fabritius, Vol. II. Qstlandet. With photo- 


graphs by A. B. Wilse. Third edition. 124 pp. 
$1.90. Vol. IV. Vestlandet. 112 pp. Ill. $1.90. 

Norway. A geographical survey and a sum- 
mary of the country’s history. The Royal Min- 
istries of Foreign Affairs and Education. 


pp. 

Oftedal, Chr. S. Tvers over Atlanteren. En 
reportasje fra U.S.A. Land og Kirke. 236 pp. 
Ill. $2.80. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND 
MEMOIRS 


Bull, Edvard. Arbeiderklassen I Norsk His- 
torie. Tiden. 374 pp. $4.00. 

Bull, Francis. Henrik Ibsens Peer Gynt. 
The book deals with the genesis of the dra- 
matic poem and its basic ideas. Gyldendal. 
183 pp. $3.15. 

Bull, Francis. Verdenslitteraturens His- 
toric. Gyldendal. 631 pp. $8.75. 


Dahl, Theodor. Byen og Menneskene. Er- 
indringer. Stabenfeldt. 171 pp. $2.95. 

Haakon VII. Published for the King’s sev- 
enty-fifth birthday. Den norske forleggerfor- 
ening. 399 pp. $9.40. 

Konungs Skuggsjd (Speculum Regale). The 
Norwegian manuscripts in facsimile. Cammer- 
meyer. (Professor Laurence Marcellus Lar- 
sen’s translation of this work was published 
by the American-Scandinavian Foundation in 
1917.) 

Liestgl, Knut. P. Chr. Asbjgrnsen. Tanum. 
278 pp. $6.00. 

Midb¢ge, Hans. Petter Dass. Gyldendal. 182 
pp. Ill. $3.20. 

Norges Krig, 1940-1945. An account of Nor- 
way’s part in World War II. Gyldendal. 24 
volumes. $1.25 per volume. 

Ring, Barbra. Mellom Venner og Fiender. 
Erindringer. Aschehoug. 254 pp. $3.30. 

Salvesen, Sylvia. Tilgi—Men Glem Ikke. 
Aschehoug. 334 pp. Ill. $4.10. 

Skrede, Ragnvald. Tarjei Vesaas. Gylden- 
dal. 191 pp. Ill. $3.70. 

Steen, Ellisiv. Diktning og Virkelighet. En 
studie i Camilla Colletts forfatterskap. Gyl- 
dendal. 326 pp. Ill. $4.60. 

Thesen, Rolv. Ein Diktar og Hans Strid. 
Life and work of Arne Garborg. Aschehoug. 
356 pp. Ill. $3.75. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Andersen, P. Chr. Norges Flagg pd Seiers- 
masten. A book about sports. Gyldendal. 208 
pp. $3.25. 

Danbolt, Erling. Misjonstankens Gjennom- 
brudd i Norge. This account of Norwegian 
missions has a summary in English. A doc- 
tor’s dissertation. Egede-instituttet. 433 pp. 
$5.00. 

Hougen, Bjgrn. Fra Seter til Gard. Studies 
in the establishment of Norwegian farms. 
Published by the Norwegian Archeological 
Society. Tanum. 364 pp. $5.20. 

H¢gigaard, Einar & Herman Ruge. Den 
Norske Skoles Historie, Cappelen. 328 pp. 
$3.80. 

Ingebretsen, H. S. S¢rlandet Synger 
Sanger. An anthology. Stabenfeldt. Ill. 271 
pp. $3.60. 

Norske Gardsbruk. The present volume 
deals with Vestfold County. Norsk Gards- 
bruk. 1382 pp. $23.00. 

Norwegian Bibliography. A brief survey by 
the University Library of Oslo. Cammer- 
meyer. 8 pp. 

Rudvin, Ola. Den Kristelige Presse i Norge. 
A historical summary, including a section on 
the Norwegian-American press. Lutherstiftel- 
sen. 94 pp. $2.45. 

Sollied, Henning. Akersgadrder. Grgndahl. 
390 pp. $11.00. 

Sommerfeldt, W. P. Bibliografi over Fred- 
rik Paasches Forfatterskap. Aschehoug. 36 
pp. $1.20. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Braatgy, Trygve. De Nervgse Sinn. Med- 
ical psychology and psychotherapy. Cappelen. 
669 pp. $23.00. 

Godal, Tord. Meditasjonen og dens Betyd- 
ning for Erkjennelsen. A doctor’s dissertation 
on meditation. Land og Kirke. 229 pp. $2.50. 

Hagem, Oscar. The Dry Matter Increase of 
Coniferous Seedlings in Winter. An investiga- 
tion in oceanic climate. Doctor’s dissertation 
printed as publication No. 26 of the Vestland 
Experimental Forestry Station. Bergen. 317 
pp. $5.00. 

Holmboe, Carl Fred. En Norsk Innsats i 
Forskning og Teknikk. The history of oil- 
hardening in its main aspects. Nasjonalfor- 
laget. 162 pp. $4.75. 


Lé¢venskiold, Herman L. Héndbok over 
Norges Fugler. Gyldendal. 5 vols. $1.45 per 
volume. 

Norges Dyreliv. Cappelen. 32 vols. $1.15 per 
volume. 

Reimers, Jan Herman. Aluminium. Tanum. 
324 pp. $5.95. 

Ruud, Jgrgen, Guder og Fedre. Material 
from Madagascar on the history of religion. 
Aschehoug. 178 pp. $3.10. 

Sandven, Johs. Tenkingen og dens Nivéut- 
vikling i Overgangsalderen. A psychological- 
pedagogical investigation. Cappelen. 272 pp. 
$6.10. 

Shetelig, Haakon. Arkeologi, Historie, 
Kunst, Kultur. A collection of minor treatises, 
Grieg, Bergen. 308 pp. $6.10. 


SWEDEN 


FICTION 


Browallius, Irja. Jord och himmel. Bonnier. 
483 pp. $4.00. 

The author knows intimately the part of 
Sweden which forms the background for this 
novel, southern Nirke. Her story is based on 
the conflict that was caused by the introduc- 
tion of the worldliness of modern times into a 
community dominated by the strong Free 
Church movement. The author has effectively 
used her familiarity with country life and dia- 
lect of this province. 

Hedberg, Olle. Bekdnna farg. Norstedt. 299 
pp. $4.00. 

In this story Hedberg has used a new tech- 
nique, simple yet artistically effective and 
personal. A young student visits a remote vil- 
lage to take possession of some property he 
has inherited from a distant relative and 
spends a lonely night going through a care- 
fully kept catalog of the people known to the 
deceased. It is through these notes that the 
author draws the growth and development of 
a human being in such a masterly way. 

Kjellgren, Josef. Kamratskap mellan méin. 
Natur och Kultur. 89 pp. $1.35. 

This short story tells about a Dutch schoon- 
er in the Baltic Sea and her first officer, West- 
Deep. During a stormy night he changes the 
course and saves a shipwrecked person. The 
story is an unsentimental homage to the soli- 
darity of men at sea. The untimely death of 
Kjellgren in the spring of 1948 has meant a 
loss to Swedish literature of today. He was 
an ambitious and honest artist who bravely 
fought his long and handicapping illness. 

Siwertz, Sigfrid. Spegeln med amorinerna. 
Bonnier. 261 pp. $2.25. 

The book contains five episodes all connected 
with the story of a sculptured mirror, which 
carries a curse given to it by its maker. The 
various historical epochs are interpreted with 
knowledge and true atmosphere. 

Wagner, Elin. Vinden viinde bladen. Bon- 
nier. 403 pp. $4.35. 


The story about two Smaland families, the 
Stiernborgs and the. Vardigs, starts in a 
prison camp in Tobolsk in Russia in the early 
eighteenth century and carries on up to our 
own days. The major part of the novel has the 
province of Smaland for its setting and the 
author proves her profound knowledge of 
this province, its culture and history. 


GENERAL 
Ahlberg, Birgitta. Géta kanal. Svenska tu- 


ristféreningen. 136 pp. $1.50. 

A well-illustrated tourist guide for passen- 
gers on the Gita Canal route. It has also 
been published in English. 

Andersson, Ingvar. Skdnes historia. Part 
I. Norstedt. 497 pp. $4.80. 

With careful criticism and stimulating im- 
agination this learned historian has written 
the early history of his native province, Skane. 
The present volume covers the period up to 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Andrae, Tor. Jag tror pd Gud. Diakonis- 
styrelsen. 272 pp. $2.55. 

Sermons and articles by the late bishop of 
Linképing. 

Andrén, Erik, Svenskt silver. Forum. 151 
pp. $2.25. 

This short survey of the history of Swedish 
silver is well illustrated. It has a list of the 
most important collections of silver in Swedish 
museums. It also contains a short bibliog- 
raphy. 

Holmér, Folke, Erik Lindegren, & Egon 
Ostlund. Halmstadgruppen. Rabén & Sjé- 
gren. 206 + 161 pp. Paper $10.50, Cloth $13.50. 

A presentation of five modern artists all be- 
longing to the surrealistic group. 

Héjer, Karl Johan. Den svenska socia!poli- 
tiken. Norstedt. 98 pp. $1.25. 

A survey of social welfare carried out in 
Sweden up to the summer of 1947. 
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Johansson, Hilding. Den svenska godtemp- 
larrérelsen och samhdllet. Eklund. 32 + 537 
pp. $4.75. 

A comprehensive history of the temperance 
movement in Sweden with emphasis on the 
Swedish branch of the 1.0.G.T. 

Manker, Ernst. De svenska fjdllapparna, 
Svenska turistféreningen. (STF :s handbécker 
om det svenska fjallet. 4) 548 pp. Paper $7.20, 
Cloth $10.20. 

This is an entertaining book about the 
Lapps and well illustrated with photographs. 

Modin, Karl. Svenska uppfinnare och in- 
dustrimén. Lindblad. 266 pp. Paper $3.30, 
Cloth $4.50. 

Portraits of a number of famous Swedish 
inventors and industrialists. 

Munthe, Gustaf. Géteborg—hamnstaden. 
Photos: K. W.Gullers. Kooperativa férbundet. 
99 pp. Bound $3.75. 

The author, president of the Swedish Tour- 
ist Traffic Association, has written the text to 
Mr. Gullers’ excellent photographs, some of 
which have been exhibited in various cities in 
the States. 

Nilsson, Nils J. Karlséarna. Naturundrens 
och fornminnenas vdrld. Nordisk rotogravyr. 
128 pp. Paper $4.70, Bound $7.20. 

A beautifully illustrated book about two 
small islands in the Baltic Sea. They are 
known for their archeological excavations. 
They also have a rich bird life and an un- 
usual flora. 

Nordisk bokkalender. 
643 pp. Bound $3.50. 

A continuation of Svensk bokkalender (The 
American-Scandinavian Review, 1946, p. 254) 
now enlarged with surveys of Danish, Finnish, 
and Norwegian literature. It is a very useful 
handbook and should be found in all libraries 
interested in modern Scandinavian literature. 

Nasstrém, Gustaf, & Martin Stromberg. 
Den unga parnassen. Norstedt. 240 pp. Paper 
$3.00, Bound $3.75. 

A short presentation of 59 young Swedish 
writers, many belonging to the literary group 
called “The Forties” (fyrtiotalisterna). 


Biblioteksbécker. 


Palme, Per. Svensk keramik. Forum. 172 
pp. $2.25. 

A book about Swedish ceramics of yester- 
day and today. 

Stoltz, Elof. Som liten i Ravlunda prast- 
gard, 1898-1908. Norstedt. 175 pp. Bound 
$3.75. 

The author found some sketches drawn by 
his young sister when she was only fourteen 
years old. Their home in a Scanian rectory 
appears in these pictures as it was in the be- 
ginning of this century. The text tells about 
everyday life in this home and is a charming 
contribution to the history of life in Sweden. 

Strindberg, August. Fran Fjdrdingen till 
Blé Tornet. Ett brevurval 1870-1912. Bonnier. 
444 pp. Paper $4.80, Cloth $6.00. 

Strindberg wrote very personal letters, and 
this well-chosen selection gives the background 
and explanation to many of his works. It is a 
book that no Strindberg student should miss. 

Strémbom, Sixten. Den svenska dttiotals- 
konsten. Studiekamraten. (Seelig). 40 pp. 
$0.75. 

A short survey of an important period in 
the history of Swedish art. 

Svedberg, Elias, & Lena Larsson, Hemin- 
redning. Forum. Paper $4.35, Bound $5.25. 

This book about interior decoration gives 
many good hints about the choice of furniture, 
textiles, etc. Readers interested in “Swedish 
Modern” will find it a good and useful guide. 

Tegnér, Esaias. Brev i urval och med fér- 
Rlaringar av Fredrik Book. Bonnier. 351 pp. 
Paper $4.20, Cloth $5.40. 

Professor Béék has edited and annotated 
this selection of letters by Esaias Tegnér 
(1782-1846). 

Wallinder, Jan (Editor). Tidskriften Bygg- 
miistaren. 74 pp. $1.50. 

A young Swedish architect has edited these 
descriptions of twenty-six modern homes 
planned by his colleagues. The book is illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings and 
gives a good idea of the variety of style and 
design used in modern Swedish architecture. 


The book list for Denmark was compiled by Mogens Iversen, for Norway by 

E. Gonland, for Sweden by Kerstin Munck. The American prices for Danish 

and Swedish books were furnished by Bonniers, New York, for Norwegian 
books by Thyra Fjallanger’s Book Store in Brooklyn. 





THE QUARTERS HISTORY 


Wuen Premier Hans 
Heptort last summer 
visited the Greenland- 
ers on Denmark’s great 
island in the American 
hemisphere, the Eski- 
mos took him to their 
hearts. They danced 
CEN MARK their old ritual dances 
and sang their folk 
songs. The premier, for his part, hummed 
a ditty he had learned from his three- 
year old daughter, about little Peter 
Spider who crawled up the wall until the 
rain washed him down again; then the 
sun came out and dried Peter’s body, and 
little Peter crawled up the wall again! 

That is what has happened to “Little 
Denmark.” After the rain of the German 
occupation comes the sunshine of the 
Marshall Plan. Denmark is climbing up 
again. 

Other cheering events in Denmark have 
been the return of the victors from the 
Olympic games, where Danes won five 
gold medals and many silver and bronze 
medals; crowds of American visitors to 
the Rebild celebration; and throngs of 
Britons to see the great British exhibition 
in Copenhagen. The Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester arrived in Copenhagen, and 
King Frederik was named an Admiral 
of the Royal Navy. Then there was also 
the lively livestock show at Bellahgj in 
Copenhagen. So “Lille Peter Edderkop” 
seemed to be climbing up again. 


DENMARK Is AGAIN actively concerned 
for the welfare of its Greenland posses- 
sion. Turisten, official organ of the Na- 
tional Tourist Association of Denmark, 
writes that the Danish Greenland Admin- 


istration has established Guest Houses in 
Godthaab and Egedesminde, each house 
able to accommodate thirty guests. The 
day must come when real hotels will be 
erected. Even Greenland will be opened 
up for tourists. 

Dr. Lauge Koch, during his geological 
explorations, has found lead around King 
Oscar Fjord in East Greenland. The ore, 
estimated at a million tons, lies near the 
surface and will be easy to break. Dr. 
Koch has also looked into uranium de- 
posits and has established the fact that 
certain layers of shale showed increased 
radioactivity. 


A NEW TRADE PAcT with England was 
signed September 15. A butter agreement, 
valid for one year, gives Britain sixty per 
cent of Denmark’s exportable surplus at 
the present prices. Denmark is to supply 
Britain over a period of the next four 
years with ninety per cent of Danish ex- 
ports of bacon. The price remains the 
same as now during the first year and is 
subject to adjustment during the follow- 
ing years. Deliveries to Denmark of Brit- 
ish coal will be doubled to 1.6 million tons 
and, in addition, Denmark is to receive 
500,000 tons of coke. Deliveries of iron 
and steel also will be increased. 

Rationing has been eased again. The 
prohibition against the use of Neon signs 
has been suspended. The allotment of 
coal to industry has been increased to 
twenty-five per cent. Bread coupons will 
no longer be required in restaurants or for 
pastry. It is hoped to ease bread-rationing 
further during the next few months or 
possibly to abolish it altogether in view of 
the good harvest. 
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Danish Information Office 


COPENHAGEN 1948 
The Chimney Sweep. Office Girl. Bathing Beauties. The Endless Procession of Cycles. 
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Danish Information Office 
THREE GREENLANDERS WELCOME THE VISITING 
PREMIER OF DENMARK 


Danish Information fi 


DANISH WOMEN PASTORS 


These three women pastors are said to be the first women in Scandinavia to be ordai ed. 
The ceremony took place in St. Knud’s Cathedral in Odense on April 29 
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FROM THE OLYMPICS 


Lord Mayor H. P. Sgrensen of Copenhagen 
bestows a kiss on a gold medal swimmer, 
Miss Greta Andersen. 


Tue ENGLIsH AND AMERICAN ZONEs in 
‘Germany have agreed to accept 25,000 of 
the remaining German refugees in Den- 
mark, leaving only 20,000 still to be 
evacuated. 


DENMARK HAS LED THE WORLD in the 
war against “the white plague,” tubercu- 
losis. In 1928 Denmark began the large- 
seale production of the vaccine BCG— 
Bacillus Calmette Guerin—developed by 
the French physicians Drs. Calmette and 
Guerin, which is now administered to all 
Danish older children and young adults 
who need it. Danish medical evangelists 
are this year extending their humani- 
tarian work all over Europe. A dispatch 
from Czechoslovakia says: 
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“The heroes and heroines of the program 
are the seven Danish medical teams, un- 
assuming and poised in their trim ‘Dan- 
mark’ uniforms, who are touring the 
country, training Czech doctors and stu- 
dent nurses to carry on their work after 
the teams leave, to dam up the rising tide 
of tuberculosis. Many bring small pres- 
ents of gratitude to the Danish nurses— 
compacts of silver and native food. Oth- 
ers, apparently frustrated by language 
difficulties, step out of line to shake their 
hands mutely.” 


BurMEIstTER AND WaiIn have construct- 
ed the largest ship ever built in Scandi- 
navia, the floating “whale factory” Thors- 
hovdi of 23,500 tons deadweight. When 
the Thorshovdi joins the Norwegian Ant- 
arctic fleet for the next whaling season it 
will be the most modern floating whale 
factory in the world. It will have over a 
million cubic feet of whale oil cargo ca- 
pacity and help increase the supplies of 
this important raw material. 


Tue DanisH-AMERICAN PROSPECTING 
Company proposes to comb Denmark in 
an all-out attempt to find oil, the most 
thorough search in any land. $3,400,000 
have already been spent and 56,000 feet 
have been drilled in various parts of the 
country. No oil has yet been found, but 
nine drills have encountered salt, in one 
case a salt dome of billions of tons. The 
work is in charge of Albert Gregersen of 
Wisconsin. 


THE GENEALOGICAL COLLECTIONS of the 
late Baron Joost Dahlerup of New York, 
which were turned over by his widow 
Baroness Alma Dahlerup to the Society 
Dansk Samvirke in Copenhagen, are be- 
ing arranged by Commodore H. F. Kiaer, 
the Danish genealogist. This work is near- 
ing completion, and these valuable Danish 
American historical archives will soon be 
accessible to students of the history of 
Danes in America. The address of Dansk 
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Social Demokraten 


SIGURD ORLA-JENSEN 


The Danish biochemist who at the age of seventy-five in- 
vented a “Swiss” cheese said to be “better than Swiss cheese” 


Samvirke is 36 Vestre Boulevard, Copen- 
hagen V. 


Four Danisu Socrat Firms—16 mm 
shorts with English sound—may now be 
borrowed from the Danish Information 
Office, 15 Moore Street, New York 4: 


People’s Holiday, Health for Denmark, 
Denmark Grows Up, The Seventh Age 
(provision for the aged). Also copies are 
available of the humorous booklet We 
Danes and You, by Mogens Lind, illus- 
trated by Herluf Jensenius, which pro- 
vides a pleasant evening reading aloud. 
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NEVER SINCE THE YEAR 
930 have the connec- 
tions between Iceland 
and the other Scandi- 
navian countries been 
more lively or more 
cordial than they were 
last summer. 
ICELAND For the first time 
since the reestablish- 
ment of the Republic the Danish Prime 
Minister visited Iceland. He was greeted 
heartily by the Government and all lead- 
ing newspapers. Congresses without num- 
ber were also held there. Representatives 
of the national banks, the central admin- 
istrations, and other important organs 
from all the Scandinavian countries met 
in Iceland and discussed problems of 
mutual interest. The Icelandic ministers 
also met with their colleagues in the old 
countries. All the ministers for foreign 
affairs and the ministers of commerce met 
to discuss a unified course of action for 
the Northern nations. 


IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION the Uni- 
versity of Iceland held a course in Ice- 
landic language and literature for fifteen 
students from the other Northern lands. 
Fifteen Swedish geologists visited Ice- 
_ land under the leadership of Professor 
Ahlman of Stockholm University. And a 
troupe of Danish actors 
Strindberg in Reykjavik. 

There were also some Scandinavian ex- 
hibitions in Iceland last summer. The 
largest show was an exhibition of home 
crafts where all the Northern countries 
were well represented. There was also an 
Art Exhibition to which each nation sent 
about one hundred works by living art- 
ists: painting, sculpture, and black-and- 
white. This exhibition was well attended 
in spite of the high entrance fee; admis- 
sion and catalogue cost the equivalent of 
$2.50. 

Finally, the sportsmen of all Scandi- 
navia visited Iceland. Both Sweden and 


performed 
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Finland sent soccer teams and Norway a 
troupe of athletes. Icelanders did not fare 
particularly well in these contests nor in 
the Olypmic Games. On the other hand, 
they had the satisfaction that an Ice- 
lander captured the championship for 
Scandinavia in the intellectual game of 
chess ! 


THE WEATHER Was Goop in Iceland last 
summer, but from the economic point of 
view it was not so satisfactory. For the 
fourth year in succession the herring fish- 
ery failed and this time very seriously. 
Herrings should bring in about twenty- 
five per cent of the total foreign exchange 
of Iceland, but this year they will not 
provide even one-fifth of that amount. On 
the other hand, whaling, which Iceland 
has taken up only this year, has been 
quite successful; by the beginning of Sep- 
tember 214 whales had been processed. 

The tight foreign exchange situation 
has been slightly relieved by a loan of 
$2,300,000 which Iceland received from 
the Export-Import Bank in Washington, 
in order to buy sorely needed American 
machinery. 


Last YEAR Proressor Detarey of the 
Dublin University -visited Iceland and 
gave some important lectures on Irish 
civilization at the University of Iceland. 
This awakened such latent interest in 
Ireland that several Icelandic men of let- 
ters have now visited Ireland and a sti- 
pend has been granted to a young student 
to study Gaelic in Dublin. Icelanders 
hope that these studies may throw some 
light both on their origin and the early 
settlement of Iceland by the Irish. The 
Irish are supposed to amount to thirty 
per cent of the total settlers, and some 
scholars go as far as estimating that 
fifty per cent of the settlers were Irish. 


IcELANDERS HAVE ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
RECEIVED the History of Icelandic Prose 
Writers 1800-1940 by Professor Stefan 
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Einarsson of The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. This book fills a great need, and the 
public hopes that it will be published in 
Icelandic without delay, for no history of 
our recent island literature has been 


published yet in Icelandic. Broad in scope, 
scholarly, eminently readable and amaz- 
ingly complete, the book is a classic that 
any nation could be proud of having pub- 
lished about its literature. In 1945 the 
distinguished author published the best 
textbook for the Icelandic language avail- 


MovuNTING WORLD TEN- 
sion coupled with visi- 
ble differences among 
the Scandinavian coun- 
tries as to future de- 
fense policy focused 
Norwegian attention on 
a series of Northern 
“Oe w, ww Foreign Minister meet- 

ings during the sum- 
mer and early fall of this year. The most 
recent of these, which was held just be- 
fore the Norwegian, Swedish, Icelandic, 
and Danish delegations left for the all- 
important U.N. General Assembly in 
Paris, reported September 9, that there 
was agreement on all major questions. 
Admitted, however, were divergent views 
regarding questions of tri-national de- 
fense cooperation reflecting varying mili- 
tary policies within the Scandinavian 
group. At last report, Foreign Ministers 
were to advise their respective Govern- 
ments to investigate these differences in 
more detail. As to Norway’s position, 
Premier Einar Gerhardsen, addressing a 
Danish rally in early August, pointed this 
defense question in clear logical terms. 
“The last war,” he emphasized, “brought 
us different experiences. Sweden was out- 
side of the war, and has therefore re- 
tained a strong belief in the possibility of 
keeping outside of any future conflicts as 
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able in English, and, as he is only fifty- 
one years old, he gives promise of becom- 
ing one of the outstanding representatives 
of Icelandic literature abroad. 


AN ANCIENT INDUs?TRY has been revived 
in Iceland. In the middle ages Icelandic 
falcons were exported to the kings and 
gentry of all Europe for hunting. This 
year the British Air Ministry procured 
five Icelandic falcons to be trained to 
keep unwanted birds off British airfields, 


well. Denmark and Norway discovered in 
1940 that even the most sincere desire 
for neutrality did not save us from being 
brutally drawn into war. These various 
experiences have meant in consequence 
that we evaluate the position, the possi- 
bilities, and the measures to be taken, 
somewhat differently.”’ During the latter 
weeks of July, joint Norwegian-Danish 
military maneuvers were held in the Brit- 
ish Zone of Germany. Norwegian units 
were under the command of Col. 9. Dahl. 

Norwegian Cabinet changes during the 
last week of June included the resigna- 
tion of Minister of Church and Education 
Kaare Fostervoll, who was subsequently 
named director of Norwegian State 
Broadcasting. Mr. Lars Moen, a member 
of Parliament since 1928, was appointed 
to the vacated ministry. With the comple- 
tion of the emergency phase of rebuilding 
Nazi-leveled Finnmark province, the spe- 
cial ministry created for that purpose was 
disbanded, and former Reconstruction 
Minister Peder Holt was named District 
Governor of the same area. 


On Aveust 30 a century-old dream 
was realized when the Burgundy-red rec- 
tor’s cape was placed on the shoulders of 
Professor Bjgrn Trumpy and Norway's 
second full-fledged university, the Uni- 
versity of Bergen, was officially opened. 
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Dedicatory addresses by Norwegian 
Crown Prince Olav, Education Minister 
Lars Moen, and Rector Trumpy were ap- 
plauded by a large gathering of well- 
wishers that included university heads 
from the other Scandinavian lands. The 
Bergen Museum, long an important sci- 
entific research center, is the nucleus of 
the new institution. Its three schools—the 
medical, mathematical-scientific, and hu- 
manistic—will be expanded and new 
schools will be added as new quarters are 
made available. Welcome indeed is the 
new University’s modern and democratic 
constitution whereby instructors and stu- 
dents will be represented on the faculty 
councils. A University Director will re- 
lieve the Rector of much of the daily 
routine. It can be expected that the 280 
students who enrolled for Bergen Uni- 
versity’s first semester will be but the 
first of an ever-increasing student body— 
one which will in time comprise a cultural 
institution second to none in the land. 


PaintTINGs covering nearly 1600 square 
yards of vaulted ceiling in the seven- 
teenth century Our Saviour’s Cathedral in 
Oslo are now nearing completion follow- 
ing ten years of patient labor. Norwegian 
artist Hugo Lous Mohr recently permit- 
ted the press to view for the first time the 


. galaxy of Biblical portrayals which has 


been described as the greatest artistic 
achievement in the history of the Nor- 
wegian capital. The paintings are but a 
part of the over-all project to restore and 
refurbish the cathedral interior by 1950, 
when Oslo will celebrate its 900th an- 
niversary. 

Of great interest to northern antiquar- 
ians and art-lovers alike was a summer 
exhibit held at Oslo’s Folk Museum. High- 
lighted by two huge curled bronze trum- 
pets fashioned over thirty centuries ago 
by ancient Norse craftsmen, the display 
included over 250 different items—an- 
cient harps, stringed instruments, horns, 
and wedding drums. Aside from the 


unique trumpets, the oldest Norwegian 
instrument was a round lyre unearthed 
near Nore in Numedal, which is an adap- 
tation of the earlier Greek lyre. Visitors 
to the exhibit, which included many Amer- 
ican tourists, were treated to daily con- 
certs by specialists on these instruments 
of the past. 


NORWEGIAN SCIENTISTS were extended 
significant honors during the third quar- 
ter of 1948. Dr. H. U. Sverdrup, Director 
of the Norwegian Arctic Institute, was 
awarded the U.S. Naval Secretary’s Dec- 
oration for Outstanding Official Service, 
in recognition of his oceanographical 
studies conducted at various U.S. naval 
research institutes. The award was pre- 
sented in Oslo by U.S. Ambassador to 
Norway Charles U. Bay. A second Nor- 
wegian scientist, Dr. Sverre Pettersen, 
resigned as director of the Norwegian 
Meteorological Service to head the U.S. 
Air Force’s new meteorological research 
organization. Dr. Pettersen was the Nor- 
wegian weather man upon whose fore- 
casts General Eisenhower depended at 
the time of the Normandy landings. From 
1939 to 1942 Dr. Pettersen was director 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology’s Meteorological Department. Dr. 
Pettersen left Norway for his new posi- 
tion in the United States in late Sep- 
tember. 


THEATER LOVERS were treated to an ex- 
citing Drama Week when, in October, 
Oslo’s Norsk Teater presented a full 
seven days of choice entertainment head- 
ed by the new version of the Ibsen classic 
“Peer Gynt.” The latter represents one 
of the most daring projects attempted by 
the Norsk Teater and its enterprising 
actor-director Hans Jacob Nilsen since 
the theater was founded in 1913. In keep- 
ing with a set policy of presenting its 
dramas in the rural dialectic language 
forms, the original Ibsen texts have been 
translated, and a completely new musical 
score by Harald Saeverud has supplanted 
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the traditional Grieg classics. Many crit- 
ics who earlier regarded this departure 
as highly questionable joined in support- 
ing the enthusiastic notices following the 
first-night performance. The new “Peer 
Gynt” had played over seventy Oslo per- 
formances by late September. Other of- 
ferings during the Norsk Teater’s Drama 
Week included Shakespeare’s “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and Karl Ca- 
pek’s “Insect Life.” 

Beginning September 29 the Council 
of Northern Composers presented the 
first in a series of annual Northern Music 
Festivals—a week-long portrayal of mod- 
ern Scandinavian music designed to 
further the exchange of works among 
composers of the participating lands. 
Three symphony concerts, two chamber 
music concerts, a concert for choral works, 
solo voices, and piano, and a concert of 
sacred works were included in the week- 
long program presented in Olso. 

Norway film folk appear to have won 


their war of nerves with Soviet opponents 
of the U.S. movie “The Iron Curtain.” 
Despite a telegraphic threat of court 
action by the Russian organ V/O Soveks- 
port should the disputed film be shown in 
Norwegian theaters, no move has yet been 


made following full-house showings in a 
number of west-Norwegian cities. Several 
months have now passed since the contro- 
versial film received its Norway premiére 
in Bergen, where municipal theaters dis- 
regarded the Soviet telegram and ran the 
film for packed houses. Bergen movie- 
goers drawn by the film totalled 35,000 
by late August—a figure topped only 
by “The Best Years of Our Lives” and 
“Heavy Water.” 


Tue seconp of the University of Oslo’s 
American Summer Schools met in a con- 
cluding session on August 15, when it was 
generally agreed that the highly success- 
ful 1947 session had been equalled if not 
surpassed. This year, 250 American col- 
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lege students were offered courses in a 
wide range of the sciences and human- 
ities. Field trips were made to the whal- 
ing center of Sandefjord, to Norway’s 
“Independence Hall” at Eidsvoll, and 
to various units of the Norwegian Co- 
operative Federation. The American stu- 
dents, for their part, lost no time in 
fitting into the new international study 
plan. Their Glee Club, it may be noted, 
presented a highly enjoyable program 
which was broadcasted over the Nor- 
wegian Network. Credit for this particu- 
lar student undertaking goes to Mr. Al- 
fred Griffin, himself a student, who plans 
to continue his studies under Mr. Sinding- 
Larsen, one of Norway’s best known 
musical instructors. The University of 
Oslo American Summer School is now a 
permanent institution the value of which 
has been conclusively demonstrated. 

By September 1, Oslo University was 
prepared to receive two thousand enter- 
ing freshmen for the opening of the new 
school year. On enrollment day, Uni- 
versity Rector Otto Lous Mohr spoke to 
the traditional assembly of young men 
and women gathered in University Square. 
“We have seen,” recalled the speaker, 
“how on a grandiose scale, the appeal to 
this impersonal 
served the cause of lies and mass-sugges- 
tion.” He reiterated the place of the Uni- 
versity and how its respect for truth, 
reason, and objectivity provided a defense 
against “all of these falsifying tenden- 
cies. 


horde mentality has 


MEETING IN ITS FINAL SEssION before 
the summer recess, the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment on July 3 approved by a vote of 
108 to 11 the Government Bill advo- 
cating Norway’s adherence to the Paris 
Marshall-Plan accord. All parties, with 
the exception of the Parliament’s 11 Com- 
munist members, joined in support o! the 
measure. Thirty-one members were ab- 
sent. Shortly after the final vote, which 
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followed a six-hour debate, the agree- 
ment was signed by Norwegian Foreign 
Minister Halvard M. Lange and USS. 
Ambassador to Norway Charles U. Bay. 
Dollar aid under the Marshall program 
will come at an opportune period, in 
light of an August statement prepared by 
Norwegian Trade Minister Erik Brofoss. 
According to this report, dollar exports 
in the first half of 1948 totalled 
$21,800,000 against $26,000,000 in the 
corresponding period last year. Dollar 
earnings of the merchant fleet had also 
fallen from $29,000,000 for the first half 
of 1947 to $21,500,000 for the same 
period this year. It was pointed out that 
the $20,000,000 which Norway received 
under the ERP’s quarterly allocation 
was only sufficient to cover the reduced 
dollar earnings, and would not, as origi- 
nally intended, increase Norway’s dollar 
income. 

Provisional agreement as to Norway’s 
portion of 1948-49 Marshall aid was 
reached by members of the OEEC Coun- 
cil meeting in Paris September 13. Ac- 
cording to this preliminary accord, Nor- 
way will presumably receive $84,000,000 
for purchases in the western hemisphere— 
50 per cent grant and 50 per cent loan. 
In addition there will be the opportunity 


_ to draw up to $23,000,000 in Belgian 


francs and $22,000,000 in Swedish kro- 
nor during the 12-month period, with 
drawings to be in the form of a grant. 
Norway on the other hand is to make 
available up to $16,000,000 in kroner for 
the use of other Marshall lands suffering 
kroner shortages under their present pay- 
ment programs.- Norwegian negotiators 
agreed to the allocation with some reser- 
vations, hinging on whether certain 
purchases may be transferred to the 
pound sterling area—a transfer which is 
not yet assured. The whole of the pro- 
posed allocation, moreover, depends upon 
a satisfactory formulation of the pay- 
men! system. 


THE MURDER ON SEP- 
TEMBER 17 of Count 
Folke Bernadotte, a 
nephew of King Gus- 
taf, who was United 
Nations mediator in 
Palestine, was an- 
GRRE anak nounced in Stockholm 
S.SHEN in the evening of that 
day in special editions 
of the newspapers and over the radio. 
By chance, the Bernadottes’ youngest 
son, Bertil, aged thirteen, received the 
news while he was turning the dials of 
the radio in his parents’ home in the out- 
skirts of Stockholm. He informed his 
mother, Countess Bernadotte, who is the 
former Estelle Manville, of Pleasantville, 
N.Y. The Countess and her son had last 
spoken to Count Bernadotte on Sunday, 
September 12, via a short-wave radio set 
in the home of a wireless amateur in near- 
by Arsta. Later in the evening of the 17th 
they again visited this operator and 
held an hour-long conversation with the 
Count’s aide-de-camp in Jerusalem, Jan 
De Geer, who gave a full account of the 
killing and the events leading up to it. 

King Gustaf, who became ninety years 
old last June, was en route from his sum- 
mer home, “Solliden,” on the island of 
Gland, in the Baltic Sea, and received 
the message as he arrived at Kalmar, on 
the mainland. Visibly shocked he im- 
mediately withdrew to his private rail- 
way car on the train that was to take him 
to Stockholm. 

The regular evening radio program 
over the Stockholm station was can- 
celled. Instead, the choir of the YMCA 
sang a number of songs and a commem- 
orative address was read by Birger Eke- 
berg, Lord High Marshal of the Court. 
Olof Molander, noted stage and screen 
director gave some excerpts from Count 
Bernadotte’s last book, I stallet for vapen 
(“Instead of Arms”), which had been 
published only a few days before his 
murder. 
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The Saturday morning papers con- 
tained Statemerits by President Juho 
Paasikivi of Finland, Archbishop Erling 
Eidem of Uppsala, the Danish Prime 
Minister, Hans Hedtoft, Trygve Lie, Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations, 
and many others. The Liberal Dagens 
Nyheter wrote that Sweden was mourning 
a compatriot, who not only was always 
ready, but was also able, to do the good 
deeds that were expected of him. The 
Conservative Svenska Dagbladet found 
that Bernadotte had honored Sweden’s 
name as much as had Fritjof Nansen 
honored Norway’s after the First World 
War. “The loss of a good and strong 
man,” wrote Stockholms-Tidningen, “‘a 
man who wholeheartedly lived for the 
sake of mankind, cannot be compensated 
for in any way. But his death may serve 
to make the powers of peace stronger and 
more determined.” The chief Government 
organ, Morgon-Tidningen, summed up 
his career thus: “Folke Bernadotte hewed 
his own path. He made a unique contri- 
bution, for which he gave the most a man 
can give: his life. His name is sur- 
rounded by that aura which always cen- 
ters on one who has fallen at his post. His 
countrymen may well be proud that he 
was a Swede.” 

Count Bernadotte’s body was flown 
via Italy back to Sweden, and his fu- 
neral took place in Stockholm on Sunday, 
September 26. Thousands of residents 
lined the route of the cortege from the 
Bernadotte home to the Gustaf Vasa 
Church and ultimately to the crematory 
in the northern suburb of the capital. 
King Gustaf attended the church service. 
He was accompanied by other members of 
his family and by the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess of Norway. The United 
Nations were represented by Secretary 
General Lie and Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
of Britain, president of the Security 
Council. The entire diplomatic corps, in- 
cluding American Ambassador H. Free- 
man Matthews, was present. Representa- 
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tives of the Swedish Government were 
headed by Prime Minister Tage Erlander. 

A YMCA choir sang two of Count 
Bernadotte’s favorite negro spirituals, 
“Deep River” and “Steal Away to Jesus,” 
as the coffin, draped in the Swedish flag, 
was carried into the church. Upon it 
rested the Count’s Red Cross cap and his 
Boy Scout stick. The only flowers that 
adorned the coffin were a bouquet of 
white carnations from his wife. After 
the brief service, eight Red Cross of- 
ficers carried the coffin outside the church 
where it was placed on an open catafalque 
which was drawn by fifty Boy Scouts to 
the crematory. All the royal guests ex- 
cept King Gustaf, accompanied the 
Bernadotte family to the crematory, 
where they said a last farewell at a 
strictly private ceremony. An urn con- 
taining Count Bernadotte’s ashes will 
be placed in the Bernadotte family grave 
near the crematory. 

In honor of the memory of Count 
Bernadotte, the Swedish European Aid 
organization has issued an appeal for 
the collection of an international fund 
which will be used to serve the interests 
of peace and humanity, for which Count 
Bernadotte worked and fell. 

The manifesto reads: “It is our firm 
conviction that Swedish men and women, 
private and official, as well as groups and 
organizations, fired by Folke Bernadotte’s 
life work, will be happy to contribute to 
this fund, thereby showing the world that 
our people has taken an intimate part 
in the work for international peace which 
he, in the name of the United Nations, 
was appointed to execute and for which 
he sacrificed his life. 

“We are also convinced that people in 
many countries will long remember F olke 
Bernadotte’s work in connection with the 
liberation of the victims of the concen- 
tration camps, and his contribution to 
humanity and peace. Which form a con- 
tribution from other countries will take 
is still to be investigated.” 
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In collaboration with the Swedish Red 
Cross and the Swedish Committee for 
International Relief Work, the European 
Aid organization will appoint a special 
committee. This group, after consulta- 
tions with representatives from other con- 
tributing countries, will decide how the 
fund shall be used. 


Tue Sociat-Democratic LasBor Party 
captured 112 of the 230 seats in the Sec- 
ond Chamber of the Swedish Riksdag at 
the general elections September 19, 
thereby maintaining their position virtu- 
ally unchanged. The Liberal, or People’s, 
Party made the greatest headway by 
taking 57 places, an increase of 31. They 
are now the strongest opposition group in 
the Chamber. The Social-Democrats lost 
three seats. This meant a loss of the 
majority in the Chamber, but the party 
still has three seats more than the Liber- 
als, the Farmers, and the Conservatives 
together. The Conservatives suffered 
the greatest casualties and now have 
only 22 seats, against 39 before. The 
Farmers’ Union also registered losses, 
dropping from 35 to 30. The Communists 
received a severe set-back, their member- 
ship now being nine instead of 15. 

The People’s Party more than doubled 
the number of votes cast, registering an 
increase over last election of 415,000. The 


Laborites also rang up a new voting. 


record—265,000 more ballots cast this 
year than in 1944, Eighty-two per cent 
of all who had the right to vote went to 
the polls. This, too, set a new record high. 
Four year ago the corresponding figure 
was 71.9 per cent. The total votes polled 
by the People’s Party, the Farmers’ 
Union, and the Conservatives exceeded 
slightly in number the ballots cast for 
the Labor Party. Due, however, to the 
tendeney of the proportional representa- 
tion system of favoring the largest party, 
the Social-Democrats took three seats 
more than the opposition parties. 

“The Social-Democrats have scored a 
brilliant victory,” said Prime Minister 


Tage Erlander. “The losses sustained by 
the Communists are, naturally, causing 
us great elation. I feel very humble when 
I contemplate the confidence the voters 
have shown the Government after its 
three year incumbency. The few set- 
backs we suffered were not unexpected.” 

“The success of the People’s Party is 
indisputable,” said Professor Bertil Ohlin, 
leader of this group, adding that this 
victory increases the party’s chances of 
influencing the course of the Govern- 
ment. “The Swedish people now realize 
in earnest just what Communism is.” 
Fritiof Domé, leader of the Conservatives, 
and Dr. Gunnar Hedlund, of the Farm- 
ers’ Union, both congratulated the 
People’s Party on its gains. 


ONLY A FEW paAys after the election, 
Axel Gjéres, Minister of Commerce since 
April 8, 1947, asked King Gustaf to be 
relieved of his duties, and His Majesty 
announced that he would grant Mr. 
Gjére’s request. He resigned at a Cabinet 
meeting on September 24, and was suc- 
ceeded by John Ericsson, Minister with- 
out Portfolio since July 31, 1945. Mr. 
Ericsson, a former textile worker who 
has been a member of the Second Cham- 
ber of the Riksdag since 1937, in addi- 
tion to his new duties continues to handle 
matters pertaining to the fuel supply and 
the export of wood pulp. 

The Prime Minister, held a conference 
with Gunnar Hedlund, vice chairman of 
the Farmers’ Union, indicating that his 
party may seek a closer connection with 
the Union. This impression was strength- 
ened by a statement by Mr. Erlander in 
the Liberal Dagens Nyheter in which 
he said that it would be senseless at this 
time to appoint a Social-Democrat to suc- 
ceed Mr. Ericsson, only to have him sup- 
planted later on by a member of the 
agricultural party. 

Mr. Gjéres, who was born in 1889, has 
long been a foreground figure in the 
Swedish Cooperative movement, with 
which he became connected in 1913 as 
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editor of two of its publications. In 1938 
he headed the Board of Trade, and in 
1941 was named Minister of Supply, a 
post he kept until he was made Minister 
of Commerce. Since 1943 he has been a 
member of the First Chamber of the 
Riksdag. 


SWEDEN WILL RECEIVE a loan of $47 
million—about 176 million kronor—out 
of the $5 billion allocated under the 
Marshall Plan for its European aid dur- 
ing the budget year 1948-1949. Out of 
this sum Sweden must place the kronor 
equivalent of $25 million at the disposal 
of the countries participating in the Plan. 
This means that Sweden will receive a 
loan of $22 million free of any Swedish 
delivery obligations, and a loan of $25 
million intended to cover Sweden’s bal- 
ance of payment surplus in relation to 
the other Marshall Plan countries. The 
greatest part will probably go to Nor- 
way, with which country Sweden at 
present has the largest export surplus. 
The money will be used, among other 
things, for deliveries of ships to Norway, 
and Sweden will be permitted to draw 
from this part of the loan when the 
deliveries are made, while at the same time 
Norway’s debt to the United States is 
increased with the corresponding amount. 
In addition to this, and within the frame 
of the Inter-European agreement, it was 
arranged that Great Britain will free 
$70 million worth of frozen Swedish as- 
sets within the sterling area. This actu- 
ally means that Sweden’s deficit in pounds 
will be covered by frozen Swedish assets 
in Great Britain. At the same time an 
agreement was reached regarding West- 
ern Germany’s demands on Sweden, 
which have been fixed at $10 million. 
This sum will be paid in the form of an 
export surplus to the Western zone in 
Germany. 


Tue Foreign Ministers, Osten Undén 
of Sweden, Gustav Rasmussen of Den- 
mark, and Halvard Lange of Norway, 
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after a series of meetings in Stockholm 
September 8-9 issued a communiqué stat- 
ing that they had decided that a joint 
committee be appointed to study the mat- 
ter of military cooperation among the 
three countries. The initiative was taken 
by Sweden last May, and preliminary dis- 
cussions have been held in the meantime. 
According to the communiqué, the ap- 
proach to the problems of military secu- 
rity differs to a certain extent in the three 
countries, owing, among other things, to 
their different geographic position. How- 
ever, the Ministers did find sufficient basis 
for a joint investigation of the possi- 
bilities for a Scandinavian military al- 
liance. 


MaxweELt ANDERSON’s DRAMA, “Joan 
of Lorraine,” in Swedish translation, was 
presented September 3 at the Royal Dra- 
matic Theatre in Stockholm and became 
an instant success. It was not only the 
new season’s opening program on the 
national stage, but also the first offering 
of the theatre’s new director, Professor 
Ragnar Josephson, himself a noted play- 
wright, who recently took over the man- 
agement after Mrs. Pauline Brunius. 

The first-night audience loudly an- 
nounced its approval of the American 
importation, and the next day the re- 
viewers echoed this enthusiasm. The title 


- role was played by Gunn Wallgren, bril- 


liant and versatile actress, whose inter- 
pretation of the Maid of Orleans was con- 
sidered one of the most memorable stage 
creations in recent years. The direction 
by Harald Molander and Herbert Grev- 
enius’ faithful and sensitive translation 
were also praised. The supporting players 
had been chosen with care and helped 
round out a superb artistic performance. 

Mr. Anderson, who always has had a 
large and devoted public in Sweden, with 
this drama gained new friends. “Joan” 
was hailed as a dramatic masterpiece and 
the author as a skilful playwright and a 
poet of first magnitude. This is the second 
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Swedish American Line 


SWEDISH TRIPLETS 


Daughters of Consul General Nylander 
in New York 


Swedish presentation of “Joan of Lor- 
raine.” Earlier in the year it was shown 
at the City Theatre in Gothenburg, with 


another able actress, Gertrud Fridh, in 
the title role. This performance also be- 
came a great success. 


Divorces in Sweden are still on the 
increase, and the difference between the 
number of marriages dissolved by death 

and through divorce last year was smaller 
than ever, or one to four. Not more than 
fifteen years ago the ratio was one to 
ten. Preliminary figures for 1947 give 
the number of divorces at 7,302, the 
highest shown so far, but only a little 
above 1946, when there were 6,971. Dur- 
ing the years 1931-1935 the average an- 
nual number of divorces was 2,548; for 
the years 1941-1945 the corresponding 
fizure was 4,885. Despite the increase, in 
recent years, the number is still lower 
than in the United States. While the 
divorces in Sweden in 1947 amounted to 
1.1 per thousand in proportion to popula- 
tio. the corresponding figure in America 
was © per thousand as early as 1940. The 
Swe. ish statistics also reveal that rural 


marriages last longer than urban ones. 
The “divorce age” for a woman is between 
twenty-five and thirty years, and for a 
man between twenty-five and thirty-five. 


Tue SwepisH AMBASSADOR TO THE 
Court or St. James, Erik Boheman, in 
September was appointed Ambassador to 
Washington. He succeeds Herman Eriks- 
son, who served as envoy since 1945 and 
is now Ambassador to Denmark. Erik 
Boheman, who was born in 1895, has 
been Minister to Ankara and Sofia, Ath- 
ens, Warsaw and Bucharest, and Paris. In 
1947 he was appointed Ambassador to 
London. From 1938 to 1945 he held the 
post as Secretary General of the Foreign 
Office in Stockholm. He has teken part 
in a great number of League of Nations 
meetings and other international confer- 
ences and has also been a member of the 
Swedish defense and other Government 
committees. At the same time Gunar 
Haggléf, since 1947 permanent delegate 
to the United Nations in New York, has 
been appointed Ambassador to London. 
His successor in New York will be Sven 
Grafstrém, who for some years has been 
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head of the political division of the 
Foreign Office. Sven Dahlman, since 1946 
chief of the Foreign Office press bureau, 
has taken Mr. Grafstrém’s place as head 
of the political division. From 1940 to 
1946 Mr. Dahlman served at the Swedish 
Legation in Washington, first as First 
Secretary and later as Counselor. 


Tue Most Reverenp Eruwne Ewen, 
Archbishop of Sweden and Primate of 
the Swedish Lutheran Church, was elected 
one of the six presidents of the World 
Council of Churches at its autumn con- 
gress in Amsterdam. At the same time Dr. 
John R. Mott, of Orlando, Florida, Nobel 
Peace Prize winner and a veteran of the 
Ecumenic movement, was made honorary 
president. To the board was also named 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, of Boston, 
Mass. In addition to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the other presidents repre- 
sent France, China, and the Middle East. 


Tue Imperiat Erniopian Air Force 
has signed a contract with the Swedish 
Saab Aircraft Company, of Linképing, 
for the delivery of six more planes of the 
type Saab-91 Safir. This will be the 
second delivery of Saab Safirs to Ethi- 
opia, the first having been made in the 
winter of 1946. The planes, which are in- 
tended for training and patrol service, 
were flown to Ethiopia in September. 
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EacH oF THE FIVE NoBEL PrizEs to be 
awarded this year will amount to 159,772 
kronor, which is equivalent to about 
$44,480, according to the present rate 
of exchange. Last year a Nobel Prize was 
worth approximately $40,000. Since the 
prize amounts depend on the income re- 
ceived from the securities in which the 
main fund is invested, the monetary value 
of the prizes varies from year to year. 
In 1947, the income from the fund was 
declared for the first time to be tax ex- 
empt, and consequently the value of the 
prizes increased by about $6,000. 


Tue SwepisH FepEeraTion or Lasor 
observed its fiftieth anniversary in 
August. Twelve foreign countries sent 
thirty delegates to the celebrations held 
in Stockholm on the occasion. Several 
Swedish organizations, including the Em- 
ployers Association, were represented. 
The first Swedish trade unions were or- 
ganized in the 1870’s, but it was not until 
1898 that a national organization, the 
Federation of Labor, was formed. To- 
day, it has more than 1,200,000 mem- 
bers, or more than one-sixth of the 
Swedish population. At the end of the 
First World War its membership was 
200,000, by 1929 it had grown to over 
500,000 and in 1942 the first millionth 
member was registered. 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


“Scandinavia Between East and West” 
is the rubric of first semester courses 
1948-1949 in the New School for 
Social Research in New York organized 
by Professor Henning Friis of Denmark. 
Lecturers in this department, in addition 
to Dr. Friis, include Lithgow Osborne, 
Bryn J. Hovde, Finn Moe, Hans Olav, 
Arne Bjérnberg, P. J. Bjerve, Gunnar 
Seidenfaden, Britta Skottsberg-Ahman, 
and Hugo Pipping. 

The American-Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum in Philadelphia reports numerous 
accessions of Swedish-American archives, 
as well as jubilee balls and exhibitions in 
1948, 

Day of Wrath, the sombre Danish film 
depicting the witch trials in Denmark in 
the seventeenth century, has been re- 
peatedly cited by critics as the most 
artistic film shown in America in 1948. 

Mr. Nils Hersloff of Stockbridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, has given the Swedish State 
an important painting from his collec- 
tion: Rembrandt’s “Christ in the Tem- 
ple.” This is the painting that stood on 
Rembrandt’s easel when he died. Mr. 
Hersloff came from Skane to the United 
States in the nineties but returned many 
times to Sweden and often visited the 
National Museum in Stockholm, and it is 
in gratitude for days of communion with 
the masters that he has added to the Rem- 
brandt collection in the Museum of his 
homeland. 

Ole Helge Bakke, young Norwegian- 
American of Brooklyn, N.Y., became the 
first U.N. staff member to lose his life 
for the sake of peace and order in Pales- 


tine when he was shot by a sniper on Mt. 
Scopus in Jerusalem on July 13. After 
serving with the Royal Norwegian Navy 
during the war he was employed by the 
United Nations and was sent to Palestine 
as an armed guard. The Herald Tribune 
said editorially, “Ole Helge Bakke, dead 
in Jerusalem, may have been the first to 
fall in a greater cause and a greater fame 
than he, as one of twenty men guarding a 
hill in a sacred city, may have fully 
guessed. The flag of U.N. may well fly at 
half staff now for the first of its forces 
who died in so stern a struggle and for 
so fine a hope.” 

An exhibit of paintings of Norway by 
Gunvor Bull-Teilman was shown at the 
Passedoit Gallery in New York in Sep- 
tember and October. 

Per Stensland, former ASF Fellow 
from Sweden and lecturer at Columbia 
University, is Professor of Education at 
Kansas State College. 

Mr. Rasmus Hansen, Chief of the East 
Asiatic Company in New York, has been 
decorated Knight of Dannebrog. 

Swedish-America lost an able champion 
in the death by automobile accident of 
Consul A. C. R. Swenson in Omaha 
July 17. 

S. A. Haram, vigorous president of 
Norsk Fylking in Greater New York, re- 
ceived an enthusiastic welcome this year 
on his visit to Norway. 

Ingolf V. Bockman, who recently re- 
tired as principal of the Rindge Tech- 
nical School in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, advocates for American public 
schools the technical playgrounds for 
children planned in Norway, where me- 
chanical-minded students can tinker with 
discarded machines. 


es 
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The President 


President Lithgow Osborne continues 
to devote most of his time vigorously to 
the affairs of the Foundation. The public 
must clearly understand that he accepts 
no remuneration. September 28 he opened 
with an address the courses in Social 
Scandinavia at the New School for Social 
Research in New York. These courses, 
sponsored by the Foundation, meet on 
Tuesday evenings at 8:30. In September, 
also, he presided over two institutes in 
New York for American students going 
to the universities of Copenhagen and 
Stockholm. October 11 and 12 he and 
Mrs. Osborne, as representatives of the 
Foundation, attended the installation of 
General Eisenhower as President of 
Columbia University. 


Trustees 


H.R.H. Prince Knud of Denmark has 
graciously consented to succeed his broth- 
er, King Frederik IX, as Honorary 
Trustee of A.S.F. The President of Ice- 
land has accepted election as fourth Hon- 
orary Trustee. 

Among the five new members added in 


1948 to the Board of Trustees of the 
Twentieth Century Fund is Mr. H. Chr. 
Sonne, Treasurer of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. The other new 
trustees are Chester Bowles, Benjamin 
V. Cohen, Paul G. Hoffman, and Robert 
M. LaFollette, Jr. Mr. Sonne is chairman 
of the Fund of The American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation and the National Commit- 
tee which is endeavoring in several states 
to increase the endowment of the Founda- 
tion. 


Executives 


Upon vote of the Board of Trustees, 
Richard H. Andrews in October took on 
duties as Assistant Executive Secretary 
following a tour (with Mrs. Andrews) of 
the Scandinavir » countries during August 
and September. } - Andrews graduated 
from Phillips Exeter; and from Har- 
vard in 1941, majoring in History; en- 
tered the army as a private and served 
in various theaters (314 years overseas), 
attaining the rank of Captain, until 1946. 
As head of the SHAEF food purchasing 
mission, he spent several months in Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark in 1945 and 
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TWO AMBASSADORS 


Henrik de Kauffmann, Danish Ambassador to the United States, and 

Lithgow Osborne, former American Ambassador to Norway, at the 

Foundation’s luncheon for American students going to the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. 


1946. During the academic years 1946- 
47 and 1947-48, he has acted as Veterans’ 
Adviser at Harvard University and has 
served on the Committee on Admissions 
and as Assistant Director, Office of Stu- 
dent Placement. During his years at col- 
lege he also worked for three years as re- 


_ porter for the Boston Globe. 


Awards for Meritorious Services 


In addition to the Scandinavian gold 
medal awarded to the Crown Princess of 
Norway in 1946 and Professor William 
Hovgaard in 1948, the Trustees have set 
up in 1948 “Awards for Meritorious Serv- 
ices.” The token is a specially bound book 
published by the Foundation. The first 
two awards to be voted were for Charles 
L. Eckman of Jamestown, New York for 


sponsoring for many years the Swedish ° 


contribution to Western New York and 
Pen»sylvania, and to Hilmer Lundbeck, 
Jr., Director of the Swedish-American 


Lin 


Affiliates 


Danmark-Amerika Fondet has changed 
its offices from Ny Kongensgade 4 to 
beautiful, spacious quarters overlooking 
the Raadhusplads, at Nytorv 9 in Copen- 
hagen. 

Mrs. Tordis Jarl Johnsen, formerly 
secretary to the Stipend Committee of 
Norge-Amerika Foreningen, has been 
named secretary of Foreningen to succeed 
Mr. Birger Olafsen. Dr. Philip Board- 
man, formerly Consultant to Norge-Amer- 
ika Foreningen, has taken on full-time 
responsibilities as Assistant Director of 
the University of Oslo Summer School for 
American Students. Assistant Secretary 
to Norge-Amerika Foreningen is Mr. 
Tore B¢ggh-Tobiassen, who studied at the 
State University of Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen’s Commit- 
tee for the Interchange of Trainees with 
the United States has two new members. 
Professor Edy Velander is the new Chair- 
man, and Mr. Earl Daum has been suc- 
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ceeded by Mr. Lawrence E. Barroll, the 
new President of the Swedish affiliate of 
General Motors Corporation. The third 
member of the committee is Mr. Sune 
Schele, President of the Vacuum Oil 
Company in Sweden. 


Foundation Lecturers 


Professor Johannes Brgndsted, Danish 
Archaeologist, toured Canada and the 
United States during the autumn as guest 
of the Foundation to inspect and report 
on some sixty sites and objects for which 
claims have been made of early Norse 
origin. October 27 he lectured at Yale 
University on European Archaeology. 
Two articles by or about Professor Brgnd- 
sted are published in this issue of the 
Review. 

Kenneth Ballard Murdock, Professor 
of English in Harvard University, Foun- 
dation Lecturer to Scandinavia 1946, will 
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again be Foundation Lecturer to Scandi- 
navia for the spring term of 1949. He has 
received invitations to lecture at the 
University of Oslo and the University of 
Uppsala, where he and Mrs. Murdock 
have been offered residence at the new 
building of the American Institute (for- 
merly the home of the present Swedish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs). It is ex- 
pected that other universities will invite 
him. Invitations may be sent to The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


Fellows from Scandinavia—1948-1949 


Rotv Ener, Tronstad Fellow from 
Norway, who has been studying archi- 
tecture at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has received a medal from the 
Alumni Association of that University 
for a charcoal study in the Bulletin of 
the School of Fine Arts. He is also the 
recipient of two Honorable Mention 


GOING TO DENMARK 


American graduate students screened by the Foundation for a year of social science 
study at the University of Copenhagen. Also Dr. Harald Ingholt, Committee Chair- 
man (left front), and some committee members. 
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awards in a Beaux Arts competition in 
New York. 


Dr. Ascer Lunn, Honorary Fellow 
from Denmark, is the first physician from 
the European continent to be admitted 
to the School of Aviation Medicine, 
United States Navy. Dr. Lunn informs us 
that aviation medicine, which is a rela- 
tively new science, will be of great im- 
portance to the aviation strength of Den- 
mark as well as the United States. He 
states, “I want to express my sincere ad- 
miration for the high spirit and unity I 
have found in your gallant Navy. It has 
been a great experience to meet so many 
wonderful people—hearty, helpful, and 
hospitable.” 
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Kart Ertk Mynster, Fellow from 
Denmark, who is connected with the ad- 
vertising department of Georg Jensen 
in Copenhagen, has been observing 
American advertising methods in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Toronto, and 
Racine, Wisconsin. He is presently en- 
gaged in a study of department store ad- 
vertising in New York. 

GuNnNAaR LOwerReN, Trainee from 
Sweden, is making a study of the Ameri- 
can steel market from the Swedish view- 
point with the Sandvik Steel Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Léwgren’s purpose is to investi- 
gate the recent improvements in steel 
production and marketing in relation to 


a 
Swedish American Line 


ALL ABOARD FOR SWEDEN 


American G.I.’s screened by the Foundation for a year of study at the 
University of Stockholm. 
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BROADCASTING TO NORWAY 


From left to right: Andreas Zachariassen, Tronstad Fellow of the Foundation in 


Business Administration; Anne Margrethe Lovaas, Fellow in Language and Library; 


Mr. Leach; Erik J. Friis, manager of Foundation Publications. 


the future possibilities of the steel in- 
dustry in Sweden. 


NitmMar JoOHANSSEN, Fellow from Nor- 
way, is studying Mathematics and pursu- 
ing graduate studies in civil engineering 
at Harvard. 


A History of Norway 

Representatives of leading publishing 
houses were guests of the Publications 
Division of the Foundation on Nobel’s 
Birthday, October 21, at a luncheon to 
commemorate the publication of the first 
of eight histories projected by the Foun- 
dation, A History of Norway, by Karen 


Larsen, Professor of History in St. Olaf 
College. Mr. Datus C. Smith, Jr. (Presi- 
dent of the Association of University 
Presses and Director of the Princeton 
University Press), Miss Larsen, and Nor- 
wegian Ambassador Wilhelm T. Munthe 
de Morgenstierne were the speakers. Mr. 
Morgenstierne emphasized the contribu- 
tion of the Norwegian people to law and 
freedom. An oil portrait of the author's 
sister, the late Hanna Astrup Larsen, for 
thirty-four years Editor of the Founda- 
tion’s Publications, was presented to the 
Foundation by four of the Foundation’s 
former Secretaries. The artist is Mrs. 
Charles V. Haviland of Topeka, Ka:1sas. 
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Remembrance Rock. By Carl Sandburg. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1948. 1067 pp. Price $5.00. 


Men die but time lives on, and so does the 
soul of America. The soul of America is alive 
today in every page of this great novel and 
epic in prose. Many American critics have al- 
ready reviewed this book, and, no doubt, most 
of those who read this brief notice have al- 
ready read it. Others should do so. Through- 
out these thousand pages one is conscious of 
two backgrounds: the author’s works about 
Abraham Lincoln and his own Swedish an- 
cestry. Lincoln is our model American, and 
the Swedes have been conscious of human 
rights, initiative, and responsibility from the 
Stone Age to our own times. 

Those who have visited the Historical Mu- 
seum in Stockholm will better understand the 
emphasis of this book that a nation is strong 
in its respect for its past. Remembrance Rock 
is a panorama of American character, of 
homespun philosophy, portrayed in simple 
talk and family life. Sandburg’s character 
Judge Windom says in his broadcast to the 
nation, “The mother of my great-grandson, 
seated here holding that child as I speak to 
you—she could have stood on the New Eng- 
land shore three hundred years ago.” 


Acnes LEAcu 


History of Icelandic Prose Writers 1800- 
1940. By Stefan Einarsson, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. 1948, 269 pp. Price $4.00. 


This account of Icelandic prose writers dur- 


. ing the past 140 years, which constitutes Vols. 


82-33 in Professor Halldér Hermannsson’s 
widely known Islandica series, is the first ex- 
tensive treatment of the subject and there- 
fore fills a great need. In a considerable de- 
gree it is at the same time the history of the 
Icelandic nation generally during that period, 
for Dr. Einarsson has wisely included much 
political and cultural background material. 
The subject-matter is dealt with in a very 
orderly fashion, the main divisions centering 
around the principal literary trends and their 
leading adherents, with the lesser lights also 
receiving consideration. A special chapter is 
Justly devoted to American-Icelandic writers, 
not a few of whom have, through the medium 
of the Icelandie language, made a notable con- 
tribut'on to the literature of the homeland. 
The volume is the result of many years of 
pains! king research and bears ample evi- 
dene: '! Dr. Einarsson’s intimate knowledge 
of m ‘orn Icelandic literature, where he has 
few ; rs. The treatment of the subject also 


reveals throughout his keen understanding of 
the authors in question and their works. Nat- 
urally, however, in a study of such magnitude, 
there is room for differences of opinion on 
individual points and interpretations. 

The author has on the whole succeeded well 
with respect to the proportionate space al- 
lotted to the various writers, although this 
reviewer feels that some of the more impor- 
tant short story writers would have deserved 
a somewhat fuller treatment, and that the 
essayists generally do not fare as well as the 
other prose writers. 

The treatment is very detailed, perhaps un- 
duly so as regards certain enumerations, but 
this, of course, adds to the informative value 
of the book, which is clearly written and very 
readable. 

All in all, therefore, this extensive, authori- 
tative and useful work does honor to the 
author, and Professor Halldér Hermannsson 
has once more rendered Icelandic literature 
great service by including it in his Jslandica 
series and thus facilitate its publication. 


Ricwarp Beck 


A Short History of the Swedish Lan- 
guage. By Gésta Bergman. Stockholm: Swed- 
ish Institute. 1947. 106 pp., incl. bibliography, 
glossary, and 21 maps, facsimiles, and ills. 
Price $1.00. 


Into seventy pages of actual text Dr. Berg- 
man has compressed a remarkable summary 
of the growth of the Swedish language. Obvi- 
ously the slender volume can in no sense be 
exhaustive, but uncommonly wise selection has 
been made from the wealth of material avail- 
able. Yet the book does not read like a con- 
densation, and the reader is spared the frus- 
tration often felt when perusing an outline. 
As translators and adapters, Professors Ma- 
goun and Koékeritz have—except in the first 
sentence !—produced a smooth, idiomatic Eng- 
lish version which rarely allows even the critic 
to sense that he is reading a translation. 

The comments on the customary aspects of 
the language—orthography, pronunciation, in- 
flection, etc—are necessarily brief, but over- 
simplification is seldom encountered. Frequent, 
helpful comparisons are drawn between 
Swedish and English, German, Danish, or 
Norwegian, but without assuming that the 
reader has extensive linguistic training. 
Though edifying, the six pages on place names 
might have been shortened and space gained 
for earlier chapters. The illustrative material 
is excellent, although, from the average read- 
er’s standpoint, I question the wisdom of de- 
voting a whole page to illustrating, say, the 
spread of the place-name suffix “-torp.” A 
brief statement about its foci and virtual dis- 
appearance north of Dalilven would have 
done as well. When the reader meets “pt. 
ppl.” head on, he inevitably wishes some of 
that space had been utilized to extend the list 
of abbreviations. No typographical errors 











were noted, an accuracy especially commend- 
able in a language book. 

Bergman’s work deserves to be read by 
every American-Swede retaining even a slight 
interest in his native tongue. It should, fur- 
thermore, be a companion volume to every 
text used in Swedish courses, linguistic or lit- 
erary, especially on the college and university 
level. 

Nus G. SAHLIn 


Operation Moscow. By Christopher Nor- 
borg. Dutton. 1947. 319 pp. Price $3.50. 


Soviet foreign policy and the East-West 
impasse do not seem to have suffered for lack 
of literary treatment during the last few 
years; “Operation Moscow,” one of the latest 
additions to the ever-widening stream of books 
dealing with the international scene, does suc- 
ceed, however, in contributing new ideas and 
positive answers to the world’s present dilem- 
ma. Although the greater part of the bock: 
consists of a repetitious diatribe against Com- 
munism, the NKVD, and the Communist 
Party, there emerges from its pages the sem- 
blance of a positive analysis of the political, 
military, and spiritual factors involved in the 
East-West struggle. In the opinion of the 
author, the post-war types of under-cover in- 
ternational aggression combined with Soviet 
despotism and the Kremlin’s dream of world 
domination follow logically from Hegelian 
and Marxist theory and have at the present 
time reached the stage where they constitute 
a menace to the democratic world. 

How should the West not only defend itself 
but win this struggle, which according to Dr. 
Norborg will last throughout this century? 
On the political and military plane an im- 
mediate guarantee of world peace would be 
effected by the creation of three Regional 
Authorities, one each for the American, the 
Atlantic, and the Pacific communities of na- 
tions. Each Regional Authority, backed up 
by adequate police powers, should function 
within the framework of the United Nations. 
To be effective any such plan must also be 
supported by the moral and spiritual forces 
of the community; in striving for a lasting 
peace and a stable world society we must 
never lose sight of the three “Fundamental 
Imperatives,’ Human Dignity, Human Lib- 
erty, and Human Material Well Being. One 
of the concluding chapters, “Human Dignity 
versus the Modern State,” is especially perti- 
nent in pointing out the need for stressing the 
spiritual values of Western civilization as a 
means of combatting the encroachments of 
modern statism. 

Dr. Norborg’s plan for peace enforcement 
seems practicable, but it remains doubtful 
whether he will be able to convince the cynics 
or even those of the least bit sceptical frame 
of mind. One might also point out that the 
tendencies and forces within Western society 
itself which make for armed conflict, whether 
the adversary is Russia or Ethiopia, seem to 
have been passed over rather lightly. 

The author brings to the book a varied 
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FOUR SONS OF NORWAY 


BY HELEN ACKER 
Illustrated by Nils Hogner 


Short biographies of four of Norway’s greatest sons— 
Ole Bull, the world-famous violinist; Henrik Ibsen, 
writer and dramatist; Edvard Grieg, composer and 
musician; and, more recently, Fridtjof Nansen, Arc- 
tic explorer, national leader and humanitarian. Each 
story is graphically and dramatically told, and the 
whole book emphasizes the young nation taking its 
place in the family of nations, as a background to 
these great national figures. $3.00 

“Miss Acker writes persuasively and humanly.’’— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


150th Anniversary—1798-1948 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 MADISON AVENUE New York 17, New York 


Norwegian BOO KS | 
IDEAL (Aristmas Gifts | 


GLOTT AV NORGE, 1948. Et dikt i bilder. 
$2.00 


Tor Refsum: 


Johanne Grieg Cederblad: SANGEN OM 


NORGE. Edvard Grieg og hans samtid. 


Profusely illustrated. $2.60 
Thor Heyerdahl: 


book of the year. $4.50 


Mikkjel Fonhus: MENN UNDER NORD: | 


LYSET. En fortelling fra Svalbard. $2.65 


Caroline Halvorsen: HANDBOK |! 
NING. New edition. $3.50 


THYRA FJELLANGER'S 


BOOK STORE 


Importers of Norwegian books 
Books mailed to any place in the U5. 


5921—8th Avenue, Brooklyn 20 N.Y. 





GUDBRANDSDALEN 06 | 
MALERNE. Et praktverk om Gudbrands- | 
dalen. 100 beautiful reproductions in color | 
and black and white. Leather bound. $6.25 | 


KON-TIKI _ EKSPEDI- | 
SJONEN. The big travel and adventure | 
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background. Born in Norway, he was or- 
dained to the ministry and served for several 
years as pastor of the Norwegian Seamen’s 
Church in New York. He later became Asso- 
ciate Professor of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and served during World 
War II in the OSS, and later was appointed 
Chief of the Northern European Regional 
Section of UNRRA. 

Erix J. Frus 


Eskimo Doctor. By Aage Gilberg. Trans- 
lated by Karin Elliott. Norton. 1948. 229 pp. 
Price $3.00. 


Without heroics, but with great understand- 
ing for the simple, primitive people entrusted 
to his care, Dr. Gilberg tells a warm story of 
the cold year he and Lisbet, his wife, spent in 
Thule, Greenland, northernmost of human set- 
tlements. The author’s avowed intent is to 
stir his readers “to greater enthusiasm and 
affection for ... Greenland.” His sympathetic 
account in Karin Elliott’s smooth and emi- 
nently readable translation achieves much of 
that purpose. 

Life at 77° lat. abounds in adventures, jour- 
neys, and breathtaking hunts. But as a sci- 
entist and good observer, our “Nakorsaq” also 
weaves much anthropological, social, and med- 
ical information into his story, and the humor- 
ous aspects of the strenuous life at Thule are 
pleasantly recorded. 

These polar Eskimos were introduced by 
Peary’s expedition to our dubious material 
blessings, especially to firearms, on which 
they became dependent. They were in danger 
of extinction when Knud Rasmussen, a Danish 
Grenfell, came to their rescue in 1910. When 
he died in 1938, Thule was a happy, healthy, 
and prosperous little community. Gilberg be- 
came its first state-appointed physician that 
year. 

Health, however, is a relative concept. More 
than a third of the deaths in Thule’s treeless 
wastes are caused by various forms of tuber- 
culosis, but cancer, appendicitis, and venereal 


‘diseases are unknown. Almost 14 per cent die 


by accidents, proving that life can be danger- 
ous without a single “ducduckramutitter” 
(motor car). 

The last survivor of the Thule Eskimos who 
participated in Peary’s polar expedition indi- 
cates his people’s ability to endure almost in- 
credible hardships as he comments “nuanin- 
guajo!’"—it was fun! These pious, honest, 
cheerful souls are to the author “the truly 
good people.” When closing the book, the 
reader readily agrées with Gilberg’s realistic 
wish: “God grant that there may never be 
discovered here such natural wealth that 
some Great Power may feel it incumbent upon 
her to ‘protect? Greenland !” 


Nits G. Saunun 


Ryefelt, P. M., Wichmann & Erling Niel- 
sen (Editors). Peter de Hemmer Gudme, en 
Min iebog. Gyldendal. $1.50. 


R ‘iniscences of one of the finest figures of 
the i -ht for freedom. Gudme was a theologi- 
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Books for Christmas Gifts 


THIS IS 
DENMARK 


Written by Danish Experts 
Editor: Knud Gedde 
The best book yet published about Denmark, 
giving up-to-the-minute information about 
all aspects of Danish life and culture, his- 
tory and geography, commerce and politics, 
art and literature, etc. 272 pp., over 300 
illustrations, bds. $6.75 


* * + 


OPEN SANDWICHES 
AND COLD LUNCHES 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
DANISH CULINARY ART 


By Asta Bang and Edith Rode 


The first book in English exclusively about 
Danish “sm¢grrebr¢d”. With 16 color plates 
and numerous vignettes by Kirsten Rode. 
Boards. $3.25 


+ * * 


Other Books about Denmark 


IN DENMARK I WAS BORN 
A Little Book of Danish Verse 
By R. P. Keigwin 
A selection of favorite Danish poems, with 
the Danish text and an English translation. 


104 pp., bds. $1.95 
THE DANISH FOLK 
HIGH SCHOOL 
By F. Skrubbeltrang 
86 pp., 9 plates, wrappers. $1.75 


THE DANISH CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 


By Henning Ravnholt 


108 pp., 11 plates, wrappers. $1.75 


Mailed anywhere 
in U.S.A. and Canada 


SCANDINAVIAN 
BOOK SERVICE 


P.O. Box 169, AUDUBON STA., 
NEW YORK 32, N.Y. 





cal candidate, an orientalist and a journalist 
who, while still a student, took part in Fin- 
land’s fight for freedom. During the war in 
Finland, he went along as a reporter through- 
out the winter and later took part in the 
Danish underground movement. He committed 
suicide in Shellhuset (Shell Oil Company 
Building) while on the way to be tried by the 
Gestapo. These reminiscences present a living 
and varied picture of his singular personality. 

Thorsen, Svend. Danmarks Rigsdag. F're- 
mad, $2.25. 

One of the government officials, Protocol 
Secretary Svend Thorsen, presents here a mat- 
ter-of-fact but lively report on Danish govern- 
ment work. Today’s critics of the working 
routine of the government are offered profit- 
able and often disarming information. At the 
same time the book presents vivid glimpses of 
the daily activities of the members of Den- 
mark’s imposing government administration 
departments. 


BOOK NOTES 


Longfellow and Scandinavia, by Andrew 
Hile, Professor of English in the University 
of Washington (Yale University Press, 1947, 
Price $3.00) is a comprehensive study of the 
poet’s debt to the literature and life of the 
Northern nations in his translations as well as 
his descriptions of nature and the historical 
backgrounds of his verse. Lovers of Longfel- 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A brilliant study of the 
great Danish philosopher 


Kierkegaatd’s A 
Philosophy of Religion O J 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





low suspect that there are still unpublished 
manuscripts of verse and prose from the 
Scandinavian in the library of Longfellow 
House in Cambridge. 

They Died For Us, by Kai Michelsen (The 
Scandinavian Publishing Company. 1946, 
Price $2.00), is a tribute to the Allied airmen 
who lost their lives in Denmark during the 
second world war. It is richly illustrated by 
the stones erected to them by loving Danes 
over the landscape of Denmark. “Not many 
nights nor days passed without the sound of 
motors whirring in the air. The numerous Al- 
lied planes carried out their missions: laying 
mines in Danish waters, attacking German 
trains and ships, dropping weapons, raiding 
Germany and Norway.” 


In Denmark I was Born... by R. P. Keig- 
win, H¢gst, Copenhagen, 1948, 104 pp., Price 
$3.00, is a little book of Danish verse trans- 
lated by Mr. Keigwin and others with the 
light touch and understatement that are in- 
terpretative of Danish moods. The Danish 
original is printed on the page opposite. Par- 
ticularly sensitive are the translations of the 
half-forgotten eighteenth-century poets Kingo, 
Brorson, and Ewald. The volume concludes 
with a classic rendering of The Blue Anemone 
by Kaj Munk. This anthology contains sev- 
eral selections from the two books of Danish 
verse published by The American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation. 





By REIDAR THOMTE. Known as the father of Existentialism, this 
long-neglected Scandinavian also made an important contribution to 
modern theology. Here is Kierkegaard’s basic philosophy of the three 
levels or stages of life—the aesthetic, the ethical, and the religious. Fully 


documented with quotations from Kierkegaard’s works. 


At your bookstore, 
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| airmen THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES: 1720-1865 (The Rise of the 
a . Middle Classes). B. J. Hovde of the New School for Social Research has written 
— the first extensive work by an American scholar to fulfill Archibald Carey 
aos Coolidge’s expressed “plea for the study of the history of Northern Europe.” 
rous - 
—— Writing in the best tradition of modern historical study, Dr. Hovde has pro- 
raiding duced a fully rounded history of the ascendancy of Scandinavian bourgeois society 
in its cultural, religious, and philosophical, as well as its political and economic, 

“a oa, aspects. The destinies of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark have been interrelated, 
= see and a particular value of this study lies in the fact that, while it points up the 
with 
are in. individuality of each of the countries, at the same time it underlines certain 
ae fundamentals that have made them basically a unit. 
is of the 
s Kingo, “Professor Hovde deserves our gratitude and plaudits for his work, which 
onciu 
ck. belongs in every historical library. He has set before us a vast historical panorama 
, faa which is as imposing for its sweep as for its many delightful and surprising 
;candina- details.’"—American Historical Review. 


Reissued 1948, two volumes, 823 pages, $7.00. 


HISTORY OF ICELANDIC PROSE WRITERS: 1800-1940. Stefan 


Einarsson, Professor of Scandinavian Philology in The Johns Hopkins University, 
starts this study with an account of the early periodical literature, the literary 
societies, and other nonfiction prose written in the early nineteenth century in 
Iceland. The development of scholarship and journalism, as well as the growth 
of the various forms of fiction—folk tales, short stories, plays, novels, and 
essays—are taken up in the course of the book. The lives of the various authors, 
presented as an integral part of their work, give readers a deeper understanding 


of Icelandic culture and life in relation to the literature of the country. 





History of Icelandic Prose Writers is published as Volumes XXXII and XXXIII 
of Islandica: An Annual Relating to Iceland and the Fiske Icelandic Collection 


in Cornell University Library. 287 pages, $4.00 (cloth bound edition). 
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Fred Anthoensen, the calm owner-manager 
of The Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine, 
can rightly be proud of the fine printing and 
design which he uses in producing distinctive 
and rare books, truly collector’s items. Even 
the rococo design of the letterhead used by 
this small, but nationally known, firm is its 
“hallmark of bookish excellence.” Mr. An- 
thoensen has preserved the old presses that in 
most cases have given way to modern machin- 
ery enabling greater volume of output. But 
volume of output is not of importance here— 
it is the beauty and usefulness of the finished 
product, the painstaking care. each employer 
uses in giving lasting artistry and perfection 
to his workmanship. For those who want the 
unusual in fine old type, as well as the classic 
and antique, they will be well rewarded for 
seeking the facilities of The Anthoensen Press. 


Fire Eye. Illustrated. By Maj Lindman. AI- 
bert Whitman & Co., 32 pp., price $1.50, is an 
engaging story of the tender love and devotion 
of a little boy towards his most prized posses- 
sion, a beautiful, soft-eyed, golden-brown, 
thoroughbred colt. Fate and fortune worked 
a short-lived hardship for them both, but the 
championship and the blue ribbon medal won 
at the Horse Show is their rewarding climax. 
The young reader will adore the story and 
the colorful illustrations, also a contribution 
of this talented author. 


Wivel, Copenhagen, 1948, has published in 
English translation A History of Denmark by 
John Danstrup. This survey of some two 
hundred pages, although it does not provide 
an index or a chronology, is useful particu- 
larly for its chapters on the prehistoric period 
and the recent German Occupation. 


Scandinavian Studies, February 1948, con- 
tained many important articles including a 
philosophic comparison of “The Iceman Com- 
eth” and “The Wild Duck” by Sverre Arestad 
and a searching review of A Second Book of 
Danish Verse by Ernest Bernbaum. 


YOUR 


Comments and Criticisms 


are always welcome on the Editor's 
desk. When you find yourself in dis- 
agreement, have additional, pertinent 
information, or think that the 
Review deserves an encouraging 
word— 


WRITE TO THE EDITOR! 


TEGOM GSMA RGS RG 


Che Oecorative 
Arts of Sueden 


A comprehensive survey of Swedish 


design by Iona Plath 


&-DUCAID RAD RAID. 


A truly beautiful book inspired by the great work of Swedish 
designers through the centuries. 
276 pages + 500 illustrations - 32 pages in full 
color * descriptive text about Textiles, Ceramics, 


Metals, Glass, Wood and Wall Paintings—both 
antique and modern * $10.00 


Send for free illustrated folder 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Dept. PB, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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A History of 


NORWAY 


BY KAREN LARSEN 














The American-Scandinavian F oun- 


Something Different | Sosicaion ot A HISTORY OF 
THIS CHRISTMAS! 


NORWAY, by Karen Larsen. 


All aspects of Norwegian life 
receive attention in this book, and 
the reader sees the rapid movement 


Give something from Sweden . of political events against a back- 


distinctive, distinguished and very prac- ground of cultural and social history. 
‘ of eee Miss Larsen’s vast knowledge of 
tical. You’ll simply adore these delight- Scandinavian history, and literature, 
ful handcrafted accessories music, art, and architecture, gives 


special richness to the book. Great 
names abound in the narrative, and 
one observes in their historical set- 
ting and as products of their time 
such remarkable people as Saint 
Olaf, Haakon the Old, Ibsen, Grieg, 
Nansen, Amundsen, and hundreds of 
others. 


SWEDISH SCISSORS, 534” long, gold plated 
and decorated in royal blue and crimson. $14.00 pr. 


ICE TONGS, 434” long, gleaming non-tarnishable 
metal, constructed to last for years and years. 
0 $5.50 ea. 















SUGAR TONGS, 4%” long, a handsome addition 
to the well-appointed table, of gleaming metal, 
strongly made to last. With three crown insignia 
ee i i od iar enbaviedc’ $5.00 ea. 


Karen Larsen, a member of a dis- 
tinguished Norwegian-American fam- 
ily and a sister of the late Hanna 
Astrup Larsen, is at present profes- 
Without insignia, plain. .............. $4.00 ea. sor of history at Saint Olaf College 
in Minnesota. 


All prices postpaid * & & & 
591 pages and two maps 
Price $6.00 


i. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
AND 





12 West 5oth St. New York 18 
At Radio City 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


from FINLAND 


ARABIA 
OF 
ME} HELSINKI 


FiMLAN OW BREAKFAST SETS 


BLUE ROSE 


An underglazed pattern 
hand-painted in grada- 
tions of blue on a blue- 
gray body. 


An illustrated booklet showing other outstanding Arabia of Helsinki 
Breakfast Sets—and names of local dealers available upon request. 


FINLAND CERAMICS & GLASS CORPORATION 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 
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SCANDINAVIAN 
RECORDS 


e NORWEGIAN 
e SWEDISH 
e DANISH 


Complete Selection of Scandinavian 
Sheet Music 


at 


THOR KROGH'S 
VIKING MUSIC HOUSE 


5623 Eighth Avenue 
Brooklyn 20, New York 


Write for free catalogue. Mail orders filled. 


THRONSEN 


\ \\ : ’ i] : 
VENDA pL)’ 

BRee raBy. 
eb 4 


le 


FOR A QUARTER 
OF A CENTURY 


Sisk, 


¢ DIAMONDS 
¢ WATCHES 
e JEWELRY 
e SILVERWARE 


SPECIAL PRICES 


9 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
On the Tenth Floor 


— RE2-7737 — 


DAVID-ANDERSEN 


SILVER AND ENAMELW ARE 


IN BETTER STORES 
ACROSS THE NATION 


ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
Bismarck, N.D. 
Boston 


BrookityNn 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


Concorp, Mass. 


Faroo, N.D. 
Los ANGELES 
Manpison, Wis. 


Miami Beacu 
MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MoorHEaD, 
Minn. 
New York 


PHILADELPHIA 


PirtTsBURGH 


PortTLAND, ORE. 
Sait Lake City 
San FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 

St. Pau 
Tacoma, WasuH. 
Wuite Prarns, 

N.Y. 


Myron E. Freman Co. 

Samuel Kirk & Sons 

Knowles’ Jewelry 

Norwegian Arts & 
Crafts Shop 

Juell M. Bie 

Berkshire Jewelers 

Halle Bros. 

Potter & Mellen Ine. 

Marshall Field & Co. 

C. D. Peacock Inc. 

Spaulding & Co. 

Tatman 

Norwegian Home 
Crafts 

Wimmer’s 

Zacho 

O. M. Nelson & Son 

I. W. Parker Inc. 

Greenleaf & Crosby 

T. A. Chapman Co. 

Florence Gute 
Galleries 

J. B. Hudson Co. 

S. Jacobs Co. 


Martinson’s 


B. Altman & Co. 
Black, Starr & 
Gorham 
Plummers Ltd. 
John Wanamaker 
Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle 
John Wanamaker 
Grogan & Co. 
John M. Roberts Co. 
Meier & Frank Co. 
Auerbach Co. 
V.C. Morris 
Hardy’s Inc. 
The Emporium 
Gundersen Inc. 
Scandinavia House 


WHOLESALE: 


Rs 


HOHLE 


21 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.). 
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Crystal “ FROM SWEDEN 


Selected pieces are imported from leading glass factories in 
SWEDEN, comprising a comprehensive and a diversified col- 
lection of hand blown and hand cut 


TABLEWARE ;-: VASES - BOWLS 
PERFUME BOTTLES - ASHTRAYS etc. 


? ollery “~ FROM DENMARK 


Native skill in art pottery design and decoration 
is demonstrated in a group of 


VASES - BOWLS -: JARDINIERES. 
JUGS - MUGS and MARMALADE JARS 


ENRIGHT-LeCARBOULEC, Inc. 


100 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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R. F. BRODEGAARD 


The & COMPANY, INC. 
ORIGINAL IMPORTERS 


IMPORTED 
: from SWEDEN 


Fine quality 
crystal stemware 


from DENMARK 


Sterling silver in flatware 
and serving pieces 


y 225 Fifth Avenue 


AALBORG New York 10, NLY. 


AKVAVIT 


A Century of World Fame 
— Under the Sign of the S&S 
100% POTATO NEUTRAL SPIRITS — 90 PROOF 


BRIONES & CO. : 
85 Pearl Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


OVERSEAS—DOMESTIC 
EVERYWHERE 


We will make all reservations for you with 


Senda Copy of this your favorite Airlines and Hotels 


Tickets delivered 


WINTER NUMBER NO SERVICE CHARGE 


Contact us NOW, if planning to travel this 
to your friends for Christmas WINTER or next SUMMER 


We mail them for you and enclose a card VIKING TRAVEL SERVICE 


with your name and Christmas Greetings Gunnar Paulsson, Manager 


¥ LLAR P PY 165 Broapway, New York City 
Cae ae a ee PuHoneE: REcror 2-0211 
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Crystal i 


A selection from our large 
collection of fine Swedish 
imports... 


® Kosta's “Bernadotte” stem- 
ware in pale blue or honey... 
goblets and champagnes, $18 
dozen...clarets and cocktails, 
$15 dozen...cordials, $12 
dozen. 


® The Alsterfors’ wine de- 
canter is $15. 


R. 


GEORG JENSEN INC. 


667 Fifth Avenue New York 22 


Fly 
and 


we |f) | THOR ECKERT & COMPANY, INC. 


oney 


General Agents 
BRODIN LINE 


TIC 


1 with 
ls 


And Other Swedish Steamship Lines 


19 Rector Street, Telephone Digby 4-8686 
New York 6, N.Y. 
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PASSENGER LINER, NOW BEING BUILT, WILL ENTER THE NEW YORK-NORWAY SERVICE LATE 1949 


8.8.“STAVANGERFJORD’ 


from New York 


December 7, January 22, February 23, March 25 


Space is available in all classes on the “Stavangerfjord” sailings in 
January, February and March 


M.S. “RANENFJORD"” and M.S. "LYNGENFJORD" 


Modern cargo liners, every room with private bath, offer accommodations 
to Norway with approximately one sailing each month 


AGENCY, INC. 
24 State Street New York 4, N.Y. 
Chicago 1, Ill—333 N. Michigan Ave. Minneapolis 2, Minn.—833 Marquette Ave. 
San Francisco 2, Cal.—323 Geary St. 


REIDAR GJOLME, General Agent, MARCH SHIPPING AGENCY, LTD., 


305-6 White Bldg—4th Ave. & Union St., 400 Craig St. West, 
Seattle 1, Wash. Montreal 1, P.Q., Canada 
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SENSATIONAL NEW 
REDUCED FARES 
TO SCANDINAVIA 


These Costs! 


— Compare 
w7G 
NEW LOW 


Old -TRIP 
wi Round-Trip ago 
New York to sts $551.30 
0 $730.80 sod 
COPENHAGEN, OSE $768.60 ae 
STOCKHOLM $815.40 $604. 


HELSINKI 


The Lowest In Histo 


* Go to the old country this Fall * Spacious sleeper berths only 
or for Christmas $45 extra if desired 

* Bring your loved ones here for * Delightful free meals, includ- 
a family reunion ing smorgasbord —no tipping, 

* Only 17 hours to Copenhagen no extras 


or Oslo, 19% to Stockholm, * Winter crossings are smoother 
22% to Helsinki by air 


See your travel agent now 


C New York—RCA Building West, 
Ss ANDINA VIAN Rockefeller Center, Circle 6-4000 
Chicago—37 S. Wabosh Avenue, 
RANdolph 6-6984 
Minneapolis— || 10 Rand Tower, 
AIRLINES SVSTEM ,,, . Lincoln 4735 ond NEstor 6911 
— 2 Seattle—5527 White Henry Stuart 


Building, SEneca 6250 


Passengers « Mail « Cargo ay ang Ree OF i: ae See, 
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SCANDINAVIA 


wl 


M.S. BATORY 


DIRECT to 


COPENHAGEN 


from New York 





December 10, February 3, March 4 


GDYNIA AMERICA LINE 


382 PEARL STREET NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
203 N. Wabash Avenue Chicago 1, Ill. 
233 Sansome Street San Francisco, Cal. 
458 Skinner Building Seattle, Wash. 
51 Upper Water Street Halifax, N.S., Canada 
609A Drummond Building Montreal, Que., Canada 
Marine Building Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
3 Hyman Bldg., 8th Ave. E. Calgary, Alta., Canada 


I lll 
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SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


THE WHITE VIKING FLEET 


Offices or agencies in all leading cities. 
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Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every fourteen days in each direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 


Fares New York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 


Double Cabin—$200.00 


Single Cabin—$225.00 
including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 


Funch, Edye & Co., Inc. 


General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 9288 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
Copenhagen 
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The N orwegian 


MIS Stella Polaris ... for an ideal 


cruise vacation 


The following cruises are scheduled: 


1. Christmas Holiday Cruise—23 days—Sailing from New Orleans December 
14th. Rates from $530.00. Calling at Havana, Ciudad Trujillo, St. Lucia, Bar- 
bados, Curacao, Cartagena, Cristobal and Kingston. 





Mid-Winter Cruise—28 days—Sailing from New Orleans January 8th. Rates 
from $645.00. Calling at Havana, Port au Prince, Ciudad Trujillo, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Trinidad, Grenada, Curacao, Cartagena, San Blas, Cristobal and 
Kingston. 

8. Leisure Cruise to Rio—47 days—Sailing from New Orleans February 7th. 
4 days in Rio de Janeiro. Rates from $1035.00. Calling at Havana, Port au 
Prince, Ciudad Trujillo, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Salvador (Bahia), Rio de Janeiro, 
Recife (Pernambuco), Barbados, Grenada, Curacao and Kingston. 

. Gala Easter Cruise—24 days—Sailing from New Orleans March 28th. Rates 
from $505.00. Calling at Havana, Ciudad Trujillo, St. Lucia, Barbados, Cura- 
cao, Cartagena, San Blas, Cristobal and Kingston. 


47-Day Mediterranean Cruise, April 26th. 


Write or call for full particulars. 
Consult your travel agent, or 


BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO., INC. 


(B & N Line) 
576 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


LUxemburg 2-1133 
Offices in: Bergen, Stavanger, London, Newcastle 
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SS Mormacsaga ... typical of the modern fleet of Moore-McCormack cargo liners now in service. 


American Seantic Line 


Passenger and Freight Service between the 
East Coast of the United States and 


NORWAY DENMARK e SWEDEN 


POLAND FINLAND RUSSIA 


Pea a dona Se For complete information apply 
-¥-J Day, Moare-McCOana through your Travel Agent or 


Lines operated more « £2 
MOORE-McCORMACh 
MS 
5 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities of the World 
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A week’s rest 
and recreation 


is offered the traveller 
USA—SWEDEN 
SWEDEN-—USA 


onboard our fast and 
comfortable motorships 


"GOONAWARRA’ 


AND 


"“KANANGOORA® 


Monthly sailings from 
GOTEBORG and NEW YORK 


Further information can be obtained from 


REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET 


NSATLANTIC 


Agents in New York: THE TRANSATLANTIC S. S. Co., LTD. 
FURNESS, WITHY & Co. GOTHENBURG 


34, Whitehall Street 
Tel. address “Furness‘- Tel. address "NIKE" 
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Regular sailings 


between New York and Copenhagen 


by fast modern Motorships 


carrying passengers and freight 


LS 


General Agents: 


THE East ASIATIC COMPANY, Inc. 


21 West Street 
New York 6, N.Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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(AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA OSTASIATISKA KOMPANIET, GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN) 


prostnom 


ting? 


in joint service with 
Tue Dre La Rama Steamsuir Co., INc., NEw York 
offers 
Regular freight and passenger service 


between 


THE UNITED STATES 


and 


THE FAR EAST 


Regular sailings from 


EUROPE 


to 


THE RED SEA, PERSIAN GULF, INDIA, PAKISTAN, 
CEYLON, BURMA and THE FAR EAST 


For information apply: 


The De La Rama Steamship Company, Inc. 


90 Broad St. Whitehall 3-7577 New York 4, N.Y. 


——— 
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Appearing Nightly 
yb Lee 


“The Singing Poet” 


BENE NB ES 


UAE ELA 


PHONE - €LDORADO 4-8476_ PARRY ¢ 


eee em ca BEA 


6:45 P.M. 10 P.M. 
12:30 A.M 


* 


YUL 


STOCKHOLM a Eh 


RESTAURANT 


& 
famed for its 


SWEDISH CUISINE 
* 

IN THE HEART OF 
MID-TOWN AT 


27 West 51st Street ‘9 wl W. 547TH CT. 


Opposite Rockefeller Center 
NEW YORK Cl. 7-9800 
Facilities for Banquets 


“Home of the American Society EST. 1928 
of Swedish Engineers” 


F tions pl H 
. a : SVEND JORGENSEN  \ 
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Swedish imported 
crisp bread of higher 


quality than ever before 


Made of 100 % 

whole rye flour. Very 

light and delicious! Wrapped 

in handy well protected 8 oz. packages. 
Thin or Medium. Your dealer has it! 


From the world’s largest crisp bread factory 
Capacity 100.000.000 lbs. 


Sole U.S. Agents: 
VY. Otsson Trapinc Co., 


0 Broad Street, New York, NY. oe S p | § 8 RO D $ FA B R | K 


FILIPSTAD »* SWEDEN 
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Two famous 
DELICACIES 


King Vasa Brand 


7 KALAS-SILL 


In Wine or Dill Sauce 
KING VASA 


SPISBR@®D 


Palatable - Crisp - Nutritious 


ALSO JUST RECEIVED 


From StTIBercS KONSERVFABRIK, GOTHENBURG From A/B BroveRNE AMELN, GOTHENBURG 5 
Whole Anchovies in Lobster Sauce—12 oz. tins Abba Snappy Snacks—2%4 oz. and 1¥2 oz. tins 
Whole Anchovies in Spiced Sauce—12 oz. tins Matjes Fillets in Wine Sauce—3/ oz. tins 
Stibergs Fishballs—14 oz. tins From A/B Corners KoNSERVFABRIK, LYSEKIL 
Silver Sill in Dill Sauce—10 oz. tins Ornen’s Kalas Sill in Wine Sauce—9 oz. tins 

Camping Sill in Tomato Sauce—2 oz. tins 

FROM FREDRIKSTAD PRESERVING Co., FREDRIKSTAD From Cur. ByELLAND & Co. A/S, STAVANGER 
Fredrikstad’s Anchovies in Oyster Sauce—I5 oz. tins Appetitsild (Skin & Boneless Anchovies) —3% oz. tins 
Norwegian Girl Brisling Sardines—3% oz. tins King’s Brand Codroe Caviar—2% oz. tins. 


For sale in all better Delicatessen, Appetizing and Food Stores. We sell only to dealers, but if your 
dealer cannot supply you please write to us. 


S. A. HARAM & CO.. INC. 
39 North Moore Street, New York 13, N.Y. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 


Of THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REvIEW, published quarterly at Princeton, New Jersey, for December 1948. 


State oF New York } = 
CouNTY oF NEW YorK is 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Henry Goddard Leach, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
weekly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: : 
Publisher, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 116 East 64th St., New York 21; Editor, Henry Goddard Leach, 1021 Park 
Avenue, New York 28; Managing Edftor, Henry Goddard Leach, 1021 Park Avenue, New York 28; Business Manager, Erik 
J. Friis, 116 East 64th St., New York 21. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned bya 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, 116 East 64th St., New York 21; Lithgow Osborne, President, 116 East 64th St., New York 21; Hans Chris- 
tian Sonne, Treasurer, 96 Wall St., New York 5. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the nam 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than tha! 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any if- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the twelve months preceding the date shown above is ... See hasats (This information is require 
from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 

HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
(Signature of editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1948 
[SEAL] RUTH C. BRUCE 
Notary Public, State of New York 
Residing in N.Y. Co. No. 648, Reg. No. 511-B-0 
Commission expires March 30, 1950 
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From Our Collection of 
Special Imports We Offer: 


GALLE & JESSEN plain Chocolate— 
$1.65 


BEAUVAIS ASIER llb5 oz $1.35 
BEAUVAIS Fishballs 1 Ib 14 oz $1.00 
Danish Fish Mustard .. 10/1% oz pkg $1.50 


SSSA 
BS 
Ra hed tek SY FES SS ak 
SS 


\\ 971 jl nl Vb 
y YB YFP SS N 
> »\ 


NS 
SSS Danish Soya 6 oz btl $ .70 


DR Shipped anywhere C.O.D. in U.S.A. 


GIFT PACKAGES 


(All prices include freight and handling ) 


A 2 Ibs Beech Nut Coffee 
— 4% lb Lipton Tea 

Ib Bakers Cocoa 

lb Cooking Chocolate 
Ibs Carolina Rice 

Ibs Prunes 

Ib Raisins 

Ib Dried Apricots 

dz Palmolive Soap 


02. tins 


f your 


AT FINE 
FOOD STORES 


The one and only coffee for the discrim- 
inating coffee drinker. Quality and Econ- 
omy. Now available in tins—Regular, 


: ’ )F CON- Drip, and Silex Grinds. 


048. 
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Ibs Beech Nut Coffee 
lb Lipton Tea 

Ib Bakers Cocoa 

Ib Cooking Chocolate 
Ibs Carolina Rice 

Ibs Prunes 

Ib Raisins 

Ib Apricots 

dz Palmolive Soap 
bx Chewing Gum 


Meals are never complete without 
SWEDEN HOUSE CRISPBREAD 

Leach, who ° 

Review and Crisp! 

d if a daily 

10wn in the Palatable! 


1946 (section 
Wholesome! 


Se ee DR ee ee 


sh, 1021 Park 
ames Ibs Beech Nut Coffee 
y thereunder lb Lipton Tea 
a May 1 Ib Bakers Cocoa 
Scandinavian , 1 Ib Cooking Chocolate 
— ae iad 4 lbs Carolina Rice 
nore of total af stew 3 lbs Prunes 
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rasta . 2 Ibs Apricots 
yn, the name Net Weight Io OZ. 1 dz Palmolive Soap 


n statements 
and security Be convinced of these fine quality food ; _ a ae $17 45 


— ie 


ver than that 
has any in- products. 


or otherwise. Ask for them at your local dealer. 


- ~ diaiilitee VILLY PETERSEN, INC. 


- B. WESTERGAARD & CO. 33 Rose Street New York 7, N.Y. 


363-36TH STREET 
BROOKLYN 3z2,N.Y. Phone: Worth 4-7620-1-2 
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DEPENDS ON ABRASIVES... 


RECISION in your golf game demands precision in 

your clubs. And Norton abrasives help make that 
precision. The forgings for your “irons” are rough ground 
as illustrated and then the club faces are precision 
finished on disc grinders. The hosel for the shaft is center- 
less ground and then the whole club head receives 
several polishing operations with succeedingly finer sizes 
of ALUNDUM abrasive. And in the sanding operations 
on your “woods” the products of the Norton Behr- 
Manning Division are widely used. 


Yes, abrasives are important to you 
for they had a part in producing 
about every product you use — from 
the alarm clock that wakes you in the 
morning to the refrigerator that fur- 
nishes your midnight snack. And 
wherever abrasives are used you'll 
find Norton— for Norton is the 
world’s largest producer of abrasives 
and grinding wheels. 
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WOOD PULP 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 
Paper and Dissolving grades 


STRONG AND EASY-BLEACHING 
UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 


STRONG UNBLEACHED AND 
BLEACHED KRAFT 


MECHANICAL PULP 


@ 


CELLULOSE SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











